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FIELDING’S AMELIA: AN INTERPRETATION 
By GrorGE SHERBURN 


Fielding is a novelist of many intentions. On the original 
titlepage of his Amelia he placed two lines from Horace and 
two from Simonides of Amorgos* that perhaps sufficiently indi- 
cated (to those who could translate) that the novel was by its 
author intended to present a picture of durable matrimony and 
of the beauty of virtue in woman. But if his readers thought 
Amelia a police-court tract, he could hardly deny that he had 
shown concern over the failure of the courts to dispense true 
justice. Other readers have liked to regard the story as one of 
an exposed and neglected wife. The book, again, is plausibly 
regarded as a sort of monument to the author’s lasting love for 
his first wife, Charlotte. It is not my present purpose to deny 
any of these interpretations, but it does seem possible that to 
re-study the novel may serve to emphasize certain important 
shaping ideas in the domestic drama that Fielding wished to 
unfold. 

If an author of established reputation changes his tone or 
technique, his public is apt to be surprised and even disap- 
pointed. Hence, in general, the unfavorable reception of Amelia 
in 1751. There are so many reasons for the relative failure of 
this novel that critics have tended to attack or defend its repu- 


’ Felices ter et amplius 


Quas irrupta tenet Copula. Horace, Carm. 1.13.18. 
yuvaikds obdév xphu’ avnp Antferar 
écO\js duewor, ’ovde plywov Kakijs, Simonides, Iamb. 6. 
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2 FIELDING’S AMELIA: AN INTERPRETATION 


tation rather than to search out just what Fielding was trying 
to do in it. 

Amelia is not necessarily duller than his earlier stories, but 
obviously it is more serious and less high-spirited. This serious- 
\ness is not accidental; it is intentional. It is not that ill health 
thas robbed Fielding of his facetious humours. Parts of Amelia 
‘—the History of Captain Trent (Bk. 11, ch. 3), for example— 
abound in brilliant and caustic facetiousness, and so does much 
of the later Covent-Garden Journal. Fielding had not lost that 
tone: he had simply changed it for another. A bit of superficial 
evidence will show the consciously serious and “ high-class ” 
intention here dominant, and that evidence is his quotation of 
the classics. Fielding knew his classics far better than did most 
of his contemporaries, and he quotes them in all his works; but 
the quotation in Amelia is much more freqiient; comes from a 
wider range of reading, and at least a score of passages of Latin 
and Greek are given without translation. Some of these 
(notably one from Claudian) are essential to the motivation 
of his characters or situations, and the failure to translate them 
obviously limited appreciation of the story to readers who were 
neither Latin nor Greek; and most of Fielding’s readers were 
probably in the same state. 

Similar evidence of Fielding’s “ high-brow ” seriousness is 
seen in the imitation of the classical epic that marks the struc- 
ture of the novel. Joseph Andrews and Tom Jonex-had been 
described by Fielding as comic prose epics. The phrase in 
variant forms caught on, and has since obsessed critics of the 
novels. In spite of the comic-epic label placed on these works 
by Fielding, there is less of epic tradition in them than in the 
more serious Amelia. But in Amelia he follows, not the tradi- 
tion of the comic epic—really that of Cervantes and Scarron, 
among others,—but rather a newer tradition of the epic in 
prose. The epic in prose, in its turn, is not so much the tradi- 
tion of Telemaéhis as it is a tradition of private history done 
with fidelity to the facts of every-day life. Fielding has left us 
various accounts of this tradition, the best of which perhaps is 
the last—found in the Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. Here a 
passage contrasts Fielding’s own plodding, prosaic Voyage with 
the marvels to be found in the Odyssey and in Telemachus; 
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GEORGE SHERBURN 3 


thus pointing the favorite antithesis between “romance and 
true history, the former being the confounder and corrupter of 


the latter.” 


I am far [he says] from supposing, that Homer, Hesiod, and the 
other antient poets and mythologists, had any settled design to 
pervert and confuse the records of antiquity; but it is certain they 
have effected it; and, for my part, I must confess I should have 
honoured and loved Homer more had he written a true history of 
his own times in humble prose, than those noble poems that have so 
justly collected the praise of all ages; for though I read these with 
more admiration and astonishment, I still read Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon, with more amusement and more satisfaction.” 


In this spirit Fielding undertook in Amelia to write a sober, 
faithful history of his own times in humble prose—a history 
that yet should, in its structure, its organizing themes, and in 
its pictures of domesticity, recall at least remotely the master- 
piece of Vergil. Soon after the book was published, its author 
had to defend it, and in so doing he asserts its epic pattern 
unmistakably in the Covent-Garden Journal for 28 January, 
1752: 

I... avow, that of all my Offspring she is my favourite Child. 
I can truly say that I bestowed a more than ordinary Pains in her 
Education; in which I will venture to affirm, I followed the Rules 
of all those who are acknowledged to have writ best on the Sub- 
ject; and if her Conduct be fairly examined, she will be found to 
deviate very little from the strictest Observation of all those Rules; 
neither Homer nor Virgil pursued them with greater Care than 
myself, and the candid and learned Reader will see that the latter 
was the noble model, which I made use of on this Occasion. 


It would be possible to take this statement too seriously, but 
Amelia does have serious and semi-serious relations to > the 
Vergilian epic. These certainly include the epic “ cut- back ” 
in which Booth narrates his past fortunes to Miss Matthews, 
as AEneas does his to Dido. A touch worthy of James Joyce 
is the using of Newgate Prison to parallel the palace of the 
Carthaginian queen and the cave where was consummated the 
fateful furtivum amorem. More serious* is the preoccupation 


* The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, Oxford World’s Classics, 1907, p. 8. 

5 One respect should be noted in which the seriousness of Amelia is no innovation. 
Fielding had always been grimly severe when portraying London high society. His 
early comedies—The Temple Beau, The Modern Husband, The Universal Gallant— 
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of Fielding with an organizing theme—held in his day to be 
a prime essential in epics. This epic proposition, the arma 
virumque of the novel, is stated in the first sentence in a style 
consciously suited to the idea of an epic in prose. It reads: 
The various accidents which befel a very worthy couple after their 
uniting in the state of matrimony will be the subject of the follow- 
ing history. 
The utmost malice of Fortune, he continues, might seem to 
have been working against this couple, except that (as he 
avows) it is doubtless a mistake to blame Fortune when we 
involve ourselves in misfortune “by quitting the directions of 
Prudence, and following the blind guidance of a predominant 
passion.” “To retrieve the ill consequences of a foolish con- 
duct, and by struggling manfully with distress to subdue it, 
is one of the noblest efforts of wisdom and virtue.” 

This then is the theme that the novel attempts to dramatize. 
There is nothing new in it. The idea of a predominant or ruling 


passien~doubtless developed out of the physiology and_psy- 
chology of the four humours: “It was well established long 
before Pope popularized it for the eighteenth century in his 
“ssay on Man. Fielding seems to agree that only the passions 
stimulate to action; and he asserts, as do most of his contempo- 
raries, a dualism of passion: the good passions headed by 
benevolence or love of man; the bad by self-love (in the selfish 
sense) or pride. Booth’s error is variously stated: sometimes 
we are told that men’s actions are ruled by a single predominant 
passion; at others, that men act from whichever passion happens 
to be uppermost.* ' 

It is necessary to consider the relation of these ideas to the 
characters of Fielding’s “ worthy couple ”—and first of all 
necessary to insist that they are a worthy couple. Amelia 


are as censorious of the upper classes, are as completely lacking in comic playfulness, 
as anything he ever wrote, though their picture is not, like that in Amelia, pointed 
by the presence of definitely rationalized social themes. Fielding drops his high 
spirits whenever he writes about London. Even in Tom Jones the London episodes 
are all sombre, and Lady Bellaston and Lord Fellamar belong as much to the 
atmosphere of Amelia as they do to that of Tom Jones. 

* Bk. 3, ch. 4, 5; Bk. 4, ch. 6; Bk. 10, ch. 9. Booth is nowhere depicted as the 
victim of one ruling passion; he is rather the victim of a belief that men act from 
their passions, whether permanently predominant or only temporarily so. As a result 
of this belief he lacks moral courage to struggle against misfortune. 
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doubtless is far the worthier of the two; for she is a devout 
Christian with no doubts or beliefs in a ruling passion. Born 
of a gentle family and reared as a considerable heiress, she 
nevertheless more than once suggests eagerly that she be 
allowed to work with her own hands to help support the family. 
Such “low-mindedness” on her part was disgusting to lady 
novel-readers of the period, but it seemed heroic to the man 
who had been Charlotte Fielding’s husband. Amelia is not 
merely the idealization of the ewig-weibliche; she is an em- 
bodiment of moral courage—precisely what her husband lacks. 

Booth’s sins live after him more vigorously than his virtues; 
but Fielding tries always to insist on his essential nobility of 
character. Booth acts almost always from benevolent instincts 
—not like most of his friends from self-interest only ; he is, all 
told, a devoted husband; and all his faults (which are not so 
many) are those of the eighteenth-century gentleman. No man 
of his station (except Sir Charles Grandison) could have re- 
fused the overtures of Miss Matthews in Newgate. The lady, 
furthermore, plies him with rack-punch before he yields; and 
once out of Newgate he forsakes her as promptly as Aneas 
does Dido. He is arrested three times; but once it is through 
the malice of his Wiltshire neighbours who have lied about him 
to Dr. Harrison; another time illegally through the trickery of 
Captain Trent (for debts of honour were not actionable in 
law) ; and the first time he is arrested, he is sent to Newgate 
through the grossest miscarriage of justice when actually he 
deserved the thanks of the court. He sets up a coach before he 
can afford one, and that snobbishness on his part brings dis- 
tress: he once gambles at cards (again through the machina- 
tion of Captain Trent) ; and when his wife pawns all her 
trinkets to pay the debt, Booth unwisely gives the money to a 
great man in the war office, who (he has reason to believe) 
thus will be led to get Booth back his commission at once. 
We naturally blame Booth for bribery ; but Fielding’s comment 
indicates that such presents were probably quite the normal 
thing in 1750. He says: 


The great man received the money, not as a gudgeon doth a bait, 
but as a pike receives a poor gudgeon into his maw. To say the 
truth, such fellows as these may well be likened to that voracious 
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fish, who fattens himself by devouring all the little inhabitants of 
the river.5 


This sort of thing, however, is not the worst of Booth: the 
worst is that his moral courage is weak because he believes men 
act from their natural and not from their rational appetites— 
to use the jargon of his day. His “chief doubt” in matters 
moral or religious was, he said, “ that, as men appeared .. . 
to act entirely from their passions, their actions could have 
neither merit nor demerit.” ° Booth, to be sure, despises Mande- 
ville’s perverse account of the passions, and believes heartily 
in benevolence; but he says of his friend Colonel James: 


The behaviour of this man alone is a sufficient proof of the truth 
of my doctrine, that all men act entirely from their passions; for 
Bob James can never be supposed to act from any motive of vir- 
tue or religion, since he constantly laughs at both; and yet his 
conduct towards me alone demonstrates a degree of goodness 
which, perhaps few of the votaries of either virtue or religion can 
equal.’ 


Doubtless this idea (that goodness asks no sanction from re- 
ligion) is what at times led the pious Amelia to fear that her 
husband “ was little better than an atheist.” Of this last error, 
however, he was not guilty. At the beginning of the story 
Fielding tells us: 


. as to Mr. Booth, though he was in his heart an extreme well- 
wisher to religion (for he was an honest man), yet his notions of 
it were very slight and uncertain. To say truth, he was in the 
wavering condition so finely described by Claudian: 


labefacta cadebat 
Religio, causaeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius; vacuo quae currere semina motu 
Affirmat; magnumque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi; quae numina sensu 
Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri. 


5 Bk. 11, ch. 5. ® Bk. 12, ch. 5. 7 Bk. 3, ch. 5. 

5 In Rufinum, 1.14-19. Fielding does not translate this passage for his readers. 
For the Loeb Classical Library Platnauer has translated it as follows: “then in 
turn my belief in God was weakened and failed, and even against mine own will I 
embraced the tenets of that other philosophy [Epicureanism] which teaches that 
atoms drift in purposeless motion and that new forms throughout the vast void are 
shaped by chance and not design—that philosophy which believes in God in an 
ambiguous sense, or holds that there be no gods, or that they are careless of our 
doings.” 
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GEORGE SHERBURN 7 


This way of thinking, or rather of doubting, he had contracted 
from the same reasons which Claudian assigns, and which had in- 
duced Brutus in his latter days to doubt the existence of that virtue 
which he had all his life cultivated. In short, poor Booth imagined 
that a larger share of misfortunes had fallen to his lot than he had 
merited . . . (Bk. 1, ch. 8). 


It was the psychological and moral task of the novel to rescue 
Booth from this mental state. Obviously a change of character 
is necessary, but neither Fielding nor his contemporaries had 
any modern technique for such portrayal. In Tom Jones there 
is some improvement in Tom’s prudence alleged at the end of 
the novel as due to the ripening effects of experience and age. 
Booth, however, is no boy, and supernatural intervention seems 
almost essential. And so, during Booth’s last incarceration he 
reads Dr. Barrow’s sermons in proof of the Christian religion, 
and is quite suddenly convinced of his errors. Little is done by 
way of direct preparation for this conversion, which, however, 
seems requisite to the plot from the very beginning—from the 
moment, in fact, when the parallel to Claudian’s state is given. 
Any possible milestones on the road to this conversion are 
more apparent to the reader than they were to Booth: after 
all, for moral effectiveness, it was more essential that readers 
should be convinced than that Booth should be; and so Field- 
ing’s views, expressed for the reader rather than to Booth 
frequently concern Booth’s problems and the problems involved 
in reconciling pagan ethics (that is, Stoicism) with Christian 
principles. Dr. Harrison is the usual mouthpiece; his thinking 
is scarcely novel, but Fielding clothes it with tactful eloquence, 
and at times it is effectively dramatized. One exposition of the 
superiority of the Christian system is as follows: 
If the poor wretch, who is trudging on to his miserable cottage, can 
laugh at the storms and tempests, the rain and whirlwinds, which 
surround him, while his richest hope is only that of rest; how much 
more cheerfully must a man pass through such transient evils, 
whose spirits are buoyed up with the certain expectation of finding 


a noble palace and the most sumptuous entertainment ready to 
receive him! ® 


The best discussion of these matters is that between Harrison 
and a young cleric, destined obviously to become a second 


® Bk. 3, ch. 10. 
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Thwackum. Here, to the discouraged, Harrison says: “A true 
Christian can never be disappointed, if he doth not receive his 
reward in this world; the labourer might as well complain that 
he is not paid his hire in the middle of the day.” *° The dis- 
cussion then turns to philanthropy, charity, and universal 
benevolence—which Harrison holds to be essentially Christian. 
The uncharitable young cleric protests: 

‘Pardon me . . . that is rather a heathenish than a Christian doc- 
trine. Homer, I remember, introduces in his Iliad one Axylus, of 
whom he says,— 

—iros Sv avOpmrorct 
mavtTas yap piA€eckev 


But Plato, who, of all the heathens, came nearest to the Christian 
philosophy, condemned this as impious doctrine; so Eustathius 
tells us, folio 474.’ 

‘IT know he doth,’ cries the doctor, ‘and so Barnes tells us, in his 
note upon the place.’ 


And the doctor proceeds to heap up counter authorities on the 
point (not to be found in Barnes) and concludes triumphantly, 
“Whom is it, therefore, we imitate by such extensive benevo- 
lence?’ The impressed but unsympathetic response from the 
father of the young man is: “ What a prodigious memory you 
have!” 

Then the argument turns to the forgiveness of enemies—one 
of Fielding’s favorite topics—on which we get expressions of 
opinion from many persons in Amelia—even from Billy Booth, 
jr., aged six. Harrison throughout the story embodies the recog- 
nition, held by Fielding, of the superiority of Christian thinking 
over ancient philosophy. His last pronouncement to Booth on 
the passions is central in his thinking and in the thought of 
Fielding’s day: 

. . if men act, as I believe they do, from their passions, it would 
be fair to conclude that religion to be true which applies imme- 
diately to the strongest of these passions, hope and fear; choosing 
rather to rely on its rewards and punishments than on the native 
beauty of virtue which some of the ancient philosophers thought 
proper to recommend to their disciples." 


In converting Booth, Fielding does not stress process, but it 


1° Bk. 9, ch. 8. 
11 Bk. 12, ch. 5. 
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is nevertheless curious that he should not have used Booth’s 
selfish and false friend, Colonel James, to bring about disillu- 
sionment with free-thinking and to arouse an impulse towards 
religion. James seems a good friend, though he laughs at virtue 
and religion. Either through selfish policy or through casual 
impulse he is often generous in an undiscriminating fashion ; 
but he is quite without emotions of benevolence. His mind, 
Fielding tells us, 
was formed of those firm materials, of which nature formerly ham- 
mered out the Stoic, and upon which the sorrows of no man living 
could make an impression. A man of this temper, who doth not 
much value danger, will fight for the person he calls his friend, and 
the man that hath but little value for his money will give it him; 
but such friendship is never to be absolutely depended on; for, 
whenever the favourite passion interposes with it, it is sure to sub- 
side and to vanish into air. Whereas the man whose tender dispo- 
sition really feels the miseries of another, will endeavor to relieve 
them for his own sake; and, in such a mind, friendship will often 
get the superiority over every other passion. 

But, from whatever motive it sprung, the colonel’s behaviour to 
Booth seemed truly amiable. . . .*° 


Later on when it is perfectly evident to the reader that James 
is trying to win Amelia as a mistress, Booth might well have 
been made aware of his friend’s true character, and the disillu- 
sionment might have been used to strengthen religious inclina- 
tions in Booth. Fielding, however, strangely enough never 
makes Booth really conscious of James’s designs, and the day 
after Booth is finally released from the bailiff’s house the worthy 
couple, at the instance of Dr. Harrison, dine with the Jameses. 
Whether this is by implication forgiveness of one’s enemies, or 
whether Fielding is ironically indicating that life goes on as 
usual even after conversion, or whether it is simply the out- 
burst of exuberant good-nature that frequently affects English 
authors (even Shakespeare) at a joyful conclusion, it is hard to 
say. Certainly Colonel James is typical of the callous sort of 
aristocrat that causes most of Booth’s troubles. 

It will be remembered that Booth’s religious and moral 
doubts were ascribed vaguely to the same causes as those of 
Claudian and Brutus—that is, to the prosperity of the wicked 
in high places. Diu floruere nocentes, complains Claudian, 


* Bk. 8, ch. 6. 18 Bk. 8, ch. 5. 
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whose Rufinus is remotely paralleled by Fielding’s colonels and 
noble lords. 


The nature of man [Dr. Harrison tells Amelia] is far from being in 
itself evil; it abounds with benevolence, charity, and pity, coveting 
praise and honour, and shunning shame and disgrace. Bad educa- 
tion, bad habits, and bad customs, debauch our nature, and drive 
it headlong as it were into vice. The governors of the world, and 
I am afraid the priesthood, are answerable for the badness of it. 
Instead of discouraging wickedness to the utmost of their power, 
both are too apt to connive at it.* 


Booth’s personal problem is a private concern—like the 
wrath of Achilles; but the corruption of the aristocracy and 
their failure to distinguish and reward merit is as public a theme 
as the fall of Troy. It is clear from many passages in Field- 
ing’s works that he had an interesting philosophical class-con- 
sciousness. Its basis is a belief in the necessity of “ allegiance to 
the whole ” on the part of the individual. In the Essay on Man 
this idea received perhaps its most popular statement in Field- 
ing’s day. There the universe, socially considered, is a “ vast 
chain of being,” an ordered continuum, kept cohesive by the 
mutual dependence of all the parts. 

Nothing is foreign: Parts relate to whole; 

One all-extending, all-preserving Soul 

Connects each being, greatest with the least; 
Made Beast in aid of Man, and Man of Beast; 
All served, all serving: nothing stands alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 


In a pamphlet published less than two years after Amelia 
Fielding (addressing the governing classes in behalf of the un- 
employed) makes the following observations on the duties of 
the extremes in the social scale: 


Those duties . . . which fall to the higher Ranks of Men, even 
in this Commonwealth, are by no Means of the lightest or easiest 
Kind. . . . It is true, indeed, that in every Society where Property 
is established and secured by Law, there will be some among the 
Rich whose Indolence is superior to the Love of Wealth and Hon- 
our, and who will therefore avoid these Public Duties, for which 
Avarice and Ambition will always furnish out a sufficient Number 
of Candidates; yet however idle the Lives of such may be, it must 
be observed, First, That they are by no Means burthensome to the 
Public, but do support themselves on what the Law calls their 


** Bk. 9, ch. 5. 
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own; a Property acquired by the Labour of their Ancestors, and 
often the Rewards, or Fruits at least of Public Services. 2dly, That 
while they dispose what is their own for the Purposes of Idleness, 
(and more especially, perhaps, if for the Purposes of Luxury,) they 
may be well called useful Members of trading Commonwealths, 
and truly said to contribute to the Good of the Public. 

But with the Poor (and such must be in any Nation where Prop- 
erty is, that is to say, where there are any Rich) this is not the 
Case: For having but their Labour to bestow on the Society, if 
they withhold this from it, they become useless Members; and 
having nothing but their Labour to procure a Support for them- 
selves, they must of Necessity become burthensome.’® 


This is Fielding’s typical view, but in Amelia he is less 
tolerant of the idle rich, or the governing classes. In the earlier 
parts of the story he illustrates most vividly the miscarriages 
of justice in the established courts of law, and in the later books 
he repeatedly exclaims over the callousness of the upper classes, 
over their selfishness and lack of benevolence. Hearing the 
story of honest Bob Bound, a half-pay officer of the same regi- 
ment as Booth, Amelia cries: 


“Good Heavens! . . . what are our great men made of? are they 
in reality a distinct species from the rest of mankind? are they 
born without hearts ?’ 


‘One would, indeed, sometimes,’ cries Booth, ‘be inclined to 
think so. In truth, they have no perfect idea of those common dis- 
tresses of mankind which are far removed from their own sphere. 
Compassion, if thoroughly examined, will, I believe, appear to be 
the fellow-feeling only of men of the same rank and degree of life 
for one another, on account of the evils to which they themselves 
are liable. Our sensations are, I am afraid, very cold towards those 
who are at a great distance from us, and whose calamities can con- 
sequently never reach us.’ 1° 
Their fault seems to be that they act either carelessly or only 
from motives of self-interest. Repeatedly this idea is drama- 
tized by Fielding. The colonel at Gibraltar is willing to lend 
money to Booth while he thinks Booth has married a fortune; 
but when he is really in need, the colonel will not help.” Tom 
Bennet’s noble friend of college days has forgotten him, and 
does not wish to renew an acquaintance with a needy clergy- 
man (8, 5). Mrs. James implies that her class grants prefer- 
ments according to policy, not merit, when, coyly starting a 


18 4 Proposal for making an Effectual Provision for the Poor, 1758, pp. 5-6. 
2° Bk. 10, ch. 9. 2* Bk. S, ch. 7. 
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movement for bigger and better guardsmen, she insists that 
her husband (acting out of interest only) shall not get Booth 
a commission in an American regiment but shall place him 
nearer home: “ Are we resolved [she exclaims] never to encour- 
age merit, but throw away all our preferments on those who do 
not deserve them? What a set of contemptible wretches do we 
see strutting about the town in scarlet?” The central plot 
problem of getting Booth back into the commission he so richly 
deserves is the most glaring case of this callousness. Colonel 
James could get him back in a moment, but, as he says, he has 
just secured “ two places of a hundred a year each for two of ” 
his “ footmen, within this fortnight” (Bk. 11, ch. 1), and feels 
unable to ask further favours at the moment. The noble lord 
(of amorous propensities) could, if he liked, get the coveted 
commission within twenty-four hours—he did it for Atkinson, 
and he had lavishly provided for such a creature as Captain 
Trent. But this peer is perhaps not quite an average sort, and 
so Fielding introduces (Bk. 11, ch. 2) another peer, made ex- 
pressly to enforce the point of this phase of the plot. This is the 
lord whom Dr. Harrison approaches in behalf of Booth. His 
lordship is perfectly willing to be of service, not as he frankly 
avows, because of Booth’s obvious merits, but purely out of 
regard for the worthy Doctor—though it immediately appears 
that his regard for the Doctor depends entirely on whether that 
clergyman will use his influence in favour of an inferior candi- 
date who wants to be mayor. Dr. Harrison will not. What- 
ever the office at stake, this peer does not scrutinize the quali- 
fications of his candidate. “ With regard to the personal merit 
of these inferior officers, I believe I need not tell you that it is 
very little regarded.” Later Doctor Harrison comes doggedly 
back to this point: 

‘Is his own merit, then, my lord, no recommendation ?’ cries the 
doctor. 

‘My dear, dear sir,’ cries the other, ‘ what is the merit of a sub- 
altern officer ?’ 

‘Surely, my lord,’ cries the doctor, ‘it is the merit which should 
recommend him to the post of a subaltern officer. And it is a 
merit which will hereafter qualify him to serve his country in a 
higher capacity. And I do assure you of this young man, that he 
hath not only a good heart but a good head too. And I have been 
told by those who are judges that he is, for his age, an excellent 
officer.’ 
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‘Very probably!’ cries my lord. ‘ And there are abundance with 
the same merit and the same qualifications who want a morsel of 
bread for themselves and their families.’ 

‘It is an infamous scandal on the nation,’ cries the doctor; ‘and 
I am heartily sorry it can be said even with a colour of truth.’ 

‘How can it be otherwise ?’ says the peer. ‘Do you think it is 
possible to provide for all men of merit ?’ 

‘Yes, surely do I,’ said the doctor; ‘and very easily too.’ 

' ‘How, pray ?’ cries the lord. ‘ Upon my word, I shall be glad to 
now. 

‘Only by not providing for those who have none. The men of 
merit in any capacity are not, I am afraid, so extremely numerous 
that we need starve any of them, unless we wickedly suffer a set of 
worthless fellows to eat their bread.’ 

‘ This is all mere Utopia,’ cries his lordship; ‘ the chimerical sys- 
tem of Plato’s commonwealth, with which we amused ourselves at 
the university; politics which are inconsistent with the state of 
human affairs.’. . .‘ Do you not know, doctor, that this is as cor- 
rupt a nation as ever existed under the sun ? And would you think 
of governing such a people by the strict principles of honesty and 
morality ?’ 


Harrison is quite conscious of the dangers of political degener- 
acy, and hotly urges: 


‘Wherever true merit is liable to be superseded by favour and par- 
tiality, and men are intrusted with offices without any regard to 
capacity or integrity, the affairs of that state will always be in a 
deplorable situation. . . . But, my lord, there is another mischief 
which attends this kind of injustice, and that is, it hath a manifest 
tendency to destroy all virtue and all ability among the people, by 
taking away all that encouragement and incentive which should 
promote emulation and raise men to aim at excelling in any art, 
science, or professsion.’ 


At this point the two themes” that Fielding uses in depicting 
Booth’s lot most nearly meet: his belief in a dominant passion 
has sapped his zest for life as a moral struggle, and the lack of 
recognition of his undisputed merit has destroyed incentive 
that might lead him to excellence as a servant of his country. 
Many critics have thought that the happy ending of Amelia 
to a certain extent contradicts the narrative premises of the 
story. Such an idea is partly based on a lower conception of 
the character of Booth than Fielding intended; and Booth’s 


17 For analysis of epic structure into a remotely similar dual motivation see 
Bossu’s Treatise of the Epick Poem (2d. English ed., 1719), Bk. 1, ch. 8 (the 
Iliad), ch. 10 (the Odyssey), ch. 11 (the Zineid). 
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conversion, whether through argument with Harrison or 
through Barrow’s sermons, is more than once foreshadowed in 
the book—though hardly more than foreshadowed. The re- 
covery of Amelia’s fortune through the confession of Robinson 
is certainly an artificial, though time-honoured device. It saves 
Booth from the army, and Henry Fielding was enough of a 
pacifist to be pleased with that result. But could Henry Field- 
ing the political and social reformer—or as the consistent artist, 
for that matter—regard this result as a proper “ happy end- 
ing”? Obviously, if the fears of political and social degeneracy 
were not to be justified, what was really needed was the con- 
version, not of Booth, but of some noble lord, who acting from 
pure desire to secure an able officer for the guards would get 
the long-coveted commission for Booth. No such person ap- 
peared; no Rufinus fell: diw florwere nocentes. Fielding simply 
turns his back on his larger theme, and content to make his 
worthy couple happy, lets them retire to Wiltshire and an un- 
troubled country life. 

Amelia was published in December, 1751. Its attack on the 
aristocracy for callousness and lack of recognition of merit was, 
of course, nothing new. About two months before the death of 
Alexander Pope, much of whose writing decries the bad taste 
and corruption of the aristocracy, Dr. Johnson had published 
his Life of Richard Savage, which told a story motivated much 
as Booth’s was to be. In 1748 in Roderick Random Smollett 
had displayed the acidity of his heart in the story of the diffi- 
culties of Melopoyn in securing a patron for his tragedy—trans- 
parently the story of Simollett’s own difficulties over his Regi- 
cide. Four years after Amelia, Dr. Johnson penned his famous 
letter to the Earl of Chesterfield about patronage, and in 1759 
Goldsmith’s Enquiry reiterated this tale of the lack of recogni- 
tion of merit. In brief, this sort of thing, always evident in 
literary circles, was in the eighteenth century by way of becom- 
ing an agent to dissipate respect and regard for noble lords. It 
consequently is wise to realize that none of these authors was 
an intentional or conscious revolutionary: they were practically 
all of them thorough conservatives of the best sort, who wrote 
with a desire to reform the aristocracy and thus to make the 
world safe for what we now call the ancien regime. 
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THE LETTERS OF DE QUINCEY TO WORDSWORTH, 
1803-1807 


By Horace Arnswortu Eaton 


The four letters which are printed in this article are all that 
remain of those which De Quincey wrote to Wordsworth before 
the two men met at Dove Cottage on November 4, 1807. Two 
more which are referred to in the correspondence have been 
lost... The originals were up to the time of his death in the pos- 
session of Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, who some years ago gave 
me typewritten copies of them, made by himself, for use in my 
Life of De Quincey which the Oxford University Press is soon to 
publish. The first of the letters has been printed before,” but the 
other three are here given for the first time. The letters of 
Wordsworth are found in William Knight’s edition of The 
Wordsworth Family Letters; and all but two—those of 1807— 
in more accurate form in The Early Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth (1787-1805) edited by Professor Ernest 
de Selincourt. 

De Quincey’s letters are the expression of an enthusiastic 
boy—he wrote the first before he had completed his eighteenth 
year—driven by admiration to address his poetical hero; yet 
shy and self-conscious. In spite of a stilted style and almost 
ludicrous adulation, they show a sincere longing for communi- 
cation with his deity, born partly of unhappiness and intel- 
lectual loneliness. 

At the moment when De Quincey wrote the first letter, he 
was spending some months at Everton, near Liverpool, with a 
Mrs. Best who let rooms, where he and his family on and off 
for a number of years spent a good deal of time.’ He had been 
sent there by his mother in March, 1803, after the elopement 
from the Manchester Grammar School in the preceding July, 


*For references to these see (a) The Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth (1787-1805) , ed. Ernest de Selincourt, p. 373; and (b) The Wordsworth 
Family Letters, ed. William Knight, 3 vols., 1.300. The first was written in early 
March, 1806; the second in April, 1807. 

*A Diary of Thomas De Quincey, Written in 1803, ed. H. A. Eaton, p. 185. As 
there printed, it is taken from the draft for the letter which is in all respects identi- 
cal with the original letter itself. In the Diary there is also an earlier draft dated 
May 18 (p. 167). 

® Diary, p. 5 ff. 
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the wanderings in Wales, and the harrowing experiences in Lon- 
don of which he tells in the Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. At the end of this long escapade he had returned to his 
mother’s house, St. John’s Priory (or, simply The Priory), 
more or less in disgrace; and while his mother and his other 
guardians were making up their minds as to his future educa- 
tional career, he was sent to Everton to rusticate. There he 
marked time intellectually, reading only light literature, find- 
ing a few congenial friends, but for the most part feeling at loose 
ends and unhappy. He was planning to write—novels, dramas, 
criticism and poetry—but without any immediate success. He 
must have been haunted by memories of his sufferings and dis- 
appointments during the terrible London months, although he 
does not say so. He was, however, ambitious and eager to make 
the acquaintance of the men of letters whom he so deeply ad- 
mired. It is with this background that the first letter to Words- 
worth was composed. 


LETTER 1 
May 31, 1803. 
Sir, 
I suppose that most men would think what I am going to say ‘ 
. strange at least or rude: but I am bold enough to imagine 
that, as you are not yourself “in the roll of common men”, you 
may be willing to excuse anything uncommon in the liberty I am 
now taking. 

My object in troubling you, Sir, is that hereafter I may have the 
satisfaction of recollecting that I made one effort at least for ob- 
taining your notice . . . and that I did not, through any want of 
exertion on my own part, miss that without which what good can 
my life do me? I have no other motive for soliciting your friend- 
ship than what (I should think) every man, who has read and felt 
the “ Lyrical Ballads” must have in common with me. There is 
no need that I should express my admiration and love for those 
delightful poems; nor is it possible that I should do so. Besides, I 
am persuaded that the dignity of your moral character sets you as 
far above the littleness of any vanity which could be soothed by 
applause feeble and insignificant as mine . . . as the transcendency 
of your genius makes all applause fall beneath it. But I may say 
in general, without the smallest exaggeration, that the whole aggre- 
gate of pleasure I have received from some eight or nine other poets 


“The dots here and below in the De Quincey letters do not indicate omissions, 
but are in the original. 
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that I have been able to find since the world began .. . falls in- 
finitely short of what those two enchanting volumes have singly 
afforded me;—that your name is with me for ever linked to the 
lovely scenes of nature;—and that not yourself only but that each 
place and object you have mentioned . . . and all souls in that 
delightful community of your’s to me “ Are dearer than the sun.” 
With such opinions, it is not surprising that I should so earnestly 
and humbly sue for your friendship;—it is not surprising that the 
hope of that friendship should have sustained me through two years 
of a life passed partially in the world . . . and therefore not passed 
in happiness;—that I should have breathed forth my morning and 
my evening orisons for the accomplishment of that hope;—that I 
should now consider it as the only object worthy of my nature or 
capable of rewarding my pains. Sometimes indeed, in the sad and 
dreary vacuity of worldly intercourse, this hope will touch those 
chords that have power to rouse me from the lethargy of despair; 
and sometimes, from many painful cireumstances—many many 
bitter recollections, it is my only refuge. 

But my reasons for seeking your regard . . . it would be endless 
to recount and (I am afraid) useless; for I do not forget that the 
motives to any intimacy must be mutual; and alas! to me, un- 
known and unhonored as I am, why should anyone—the meanest 
of God’s creatures—extend his friendship ? What claim can I urge 
to a fellowship with a society such as yours . . . beaming (as it 
does) with genius so wild and so magnificent ? I dare not say that 
I too have some spark of that heavenly fire which blazes there; 
for, if I have, it has not yet kindled and shone out in any exertion 
which only could entitle me to your notice. But, though I can show 
no positive pretensions to a gift so high, I may yet advance some 
few negative reasons why you may suffer me, if but at a distance, 
to buoy myself up with the idea that I am not wholly disregarded 
in your sight . . . when I say that my life has been passed chiefly 
in the contemplation and altogether in the worship of nature—that 
I am but a boy and have therefore formed no connection which 
could draw you one step farther from the sweet retreats of poetry 
to the detested haunts of men—that no one should ever dare, in 
confidence of any acquaintance you might have with me, to intrude 
on your hallowed solitude—and lastly that you would at any rate 
have an opportunity of offering to God the pleasant and grateful 
incense of a good deed by blessing the existence of a fellow crea- 
ture. As to all external points, I believe that there is nothing in 
them which would disgrace you. 

I cannot say anything more than that, though you may find 
many minds more congenial with your own, and therefore propor- 
tionably more worthy of your regard, you will never find any one 
more zealously attached to you—more full of admiration for your 
mental excellence and of reverential love for your moral charac- 
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ter—more ready (I speak from my heart) even to sacrifice his 
life . . . whenever it could have a chance of promoting your inter- 
est and happiness—than he who now bends the knee before you. 
And I will add that, to no man on earth except yourself and one 
other (a friend of yours) ,° would I thus lowly and suppliantly pros- 
trate myself. 
Dear Sir! 
Yours for ever, 
Thomas de Quincey 
Mrs. Best’s, Everton 
near Liverpool. 


The first letter to Wordsworth, because of the delay of Long- 
man and Rees in forwarding it, was not received until July 27.° 
Wordsworth, however, replied promptly on July 29. He was 
evidently touched by the admiration of the lad at a time when 
he found praise none too abundant, and the answer was genu- 
inely cordial. To be sure, De Quincey’s petition for friendship 
was received with caution. “ My friendship is not in my power 
to give,” he wrote; “...A sound and healthy friendship is 
the growth of time and circumstance.” But he did not refuse 
it. He also protested against the “ unreasonable value ” which 
De Quincey placed upon the Lyrical Ballads. “Sorry indeed 
should I be to stand in the way of the proper influence of other 
writers.” Then Wordsworth went on to give De Quincey an 
invitation to visit him at Grasmere, an invitation repeated and 
stressed in a postscript. The response may well have warmed 
the heart of the young adorer. 

A week after De Quincey received the reply he wrote the 
second letter, dated from Chester. 


LETTER 2 


Chester, August 6, 1803. 

Dear Sir, 

This is the first morning I have been completely at leisure since 
I received your letter, or it should not have remained unanswered 
until now. It is impossible to express how much I was delighted 
and surprised with it. To obtain that, which one has so long and 
ardently wished, at the very moment when one has ceased to ex- 
pect it . . . isa happiness which falls to the lot of few men. Many 


® Of course, Coleridge. 
°W. F. L. 1.147; Early Letters, p. 382. 
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days before your letter arrived, I had given up almost every hope 
of having succeeded in my object;—one stay of hope still remained; 
and that, it appears, was well founded. But thoughts were con- 
tinually rising to shake this; for I had doubted, before I wrote, 
whether I was not likely to offend you by obtruding myself on 
your notice; and afterwards I recollected that, from having writ- 
ten during a fit of languor and despondency, I had expressed my- 
self in a tone of egotism which (I was afraid) might be disgusting. 
I had thus ceased to expect an answer; and yet I am sure that I 
felt no anger but only sorrow at being (as I then thought) neg- 
lected: I had spent many hours in devising other plans for com- 
passing my point . . . and had at length determined to send some 
slight metrical trifles;—I thought of such a scheme however only 
when I despaired of succeeding by any other. At last, on Tuesday 
evening . . . when I hoped no longer (for it was the last evening 
of my stay in Everton), all my fears and schemes were put to flight 
by your kindness: I am utterly unable to express my deep sense 
of it; but I assure you, Sir, that, if you knew what great and last- 
ing pleasure you have afforded me—how you have made me rise in 
my own estimation, you would think your purpose (or what I sup- 
pose to be a great part of your purpose) in writing tome .. . fully 
answered; for I know how much more of that favour I should attri- 
bute to your goodness than to any merit of my own. 

When you say that you are kindly disposed towards me, you say 


a great deal more than I dared to expect. What foolish thing I 
said of friendship, I cannot now recollect: but, if (as I gather from 
your remarks on it) I asked for your friendship, I must have written 
without consulting my understanding;—to think only that my 
name should meet your eyes . . . was sufficient to animate me; 
and the marks of kindness you have already shewn me . . . are far 
above what, in my most sanguine moments, I looked for. 

On the subject of poetry above all others, he must be a bold man 
that should venture to combat one opinion of your’s; and certainly 
I am the last person in the world to think myself capable of main- 
taining even the shadow of an argument against what you have said 
on that point. I am not attempting therefore to justify .. . but 
only to explain myself in what I reply to that part of your letter 
where you express your concern at the very unreasonable value I 
“set upon your writings compared with those of others.” Nothing, 
I am sure, was further from my intention than to breathe a syllable 
of disrespect against our elder poets;—from my youth up I have 
reverd them: Spenser—Shakespeare—Milton—Thomson (partial- 
ly)—and Collins were the companions of my childhood: I well 
remember that it was Milton who first waked me to a sense of 
poetry, and I think there are only two names that I honour above 
his; but it would be mere hypocrisy in me to say even his works 
are so “twisted with my heart-strings ” as the Lyrical Ballads. I 
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could be more diffuse on this subject; only that I know it would 
weary you and betray my ignorance in the philosophy of the mind 
if I should attempt to explain what I suppose to be the sources of 
the unspeakable pleasure which I derive from those wonderful 
poems. But even though abstractedly I did think it possible for 
the imagination of man to run forth in more delightful wanderings 

. or the heart in wilder passion—even though I should reason 
myself into a belief that anything, which the world has yet seen, 
can so well claim the title of pure poetry—yet my feelings would 
contradict the cold deductions of my understanding: for I have 
felt more than once that I can hear other poems talked of by 
worldly men without such exquisite torture;—I am daily made 
sensible that I rest on no other poems with such permanent and 
increasing delight;—I feel that, from the wreck of all earthly 
things which belong to me, I should endeavour to save that work 
by an impulse second to none but that of self-preservation. 

I must repeat that I say all this not with so foolish and vain a 
purpose as that of justifying myself against your opinion . . . but 
merely with a view to show that I was not betrayed, by any sud- 
den warmth of gratitude for the pleasure I had received, into an 
exaggerated estimate of it—but that it was the result of my feel- 
ings . . . and that those feelings still continue in full force; but I 
am not so arrogant as to suppose that no revolution will take place 
in my sentiments . . . and that I shall never raise any other poems 
nearer to the level of the Lyrical Ballads; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve that, to some degree, such a revolution will happen—because 
you tell me so; and I see that you say it from such profound ob- 
servations on the progress of the mind in this point . . . as it would 
be folly in me to question. 

To that part of your letter, in which you invite me to see you 
when I visit Grasmere, I scarcely know how to reply: it did indeed 
fill up the measure of my joy; because, though your kindness alone 
might have induced yqu to humour me by answering my letter, 
nothing less than your really thinking me in some measure worthy 
of your notice . . . could (I think) have made you run the risk of 
being pestered with an hour of my company. Henceforward I shall 
look to that country as to the land of promise; I cannot say how 
many emotions the land of lakes raises in my mind . . . of itself : 
I have always felt a strange love for everything connected with it; 
and the magic of the Lyrical Ballads has completed and estab- 
lished the charm. But, when, to these inducements for visiting it, 
is added the hope of seeing those whom no danger (but that of 
being an unwelcome visitor) could have with-held me from seek- 
ing out—I believe that the bowers of Paradise could hold out no 
such allurement. Unfortunately however I am not yet my own 
master; and (in compliance with the wishes of my Mother and my 
guardians) I am going, in a month or two, to enter myself at Ox- 
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ford.” I had myself an intention of making a tour in the Highlands 
this autumn; but now, just at the time when I find that I should 
have a chance of meeting you there, my plans (I fear) will be 
traversed. ‘“ Many a northern look” however I shall cast to the 
country of your wanderings; and (in the meantime) I shall be 
cheered with the hope that, when summer returns . . . and I bend 
my course to the lakes, I shall have the happiness of seeing those 
persons whom above all the world I honour—and amidst those 
scenes too which, delightful as they are in themselves, are more so 
on their account. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
With my deepest veneration, ever your’s 
Thomas de Quincey. 

St. John’s Priory. 

P.S. 

Your aversion to letter-writing, at the same time that it en- 
hances the value of a letter from you, forces me to beg that you 
will not give yourself the trouble of writing at all oftener than you 
feel yourself disposed . . . in answer to those which I shall send 
you as long as you give me leave and as often as I think it will not 
be disagreeable to you. Be assured too that I shall never feel 
slighted by the shortness of your letters;—I shall think myself 
abundantly honoured by a single line: indeed, Sir, I am not wor- 
thy of such another letter as your first. In saying this, I am plead- 
ing violently against my own interest and wishes; for certainly no 
present can be so acceptable to me as a letter from you: but I 
cannot bear that you should put yourself to any inconvenience on 
my account ... or that you should imagine I can think you 
capable of any unkindness to me. 

You mention Miss Wordsworth (I speak at a venture) and Mr. 
Coleridge; and this emboldens me to use the privilege of a friend 
and take a liberty which I should not otherwise have done—when 
I beg you to convey my most sincere and respectful good wishes to 
them both. 


Wordsworth did not reply to this second letter until March 
6, 1804.8 Then he was full of apologies for his long delay; but 
he was very friendly. “I have thought of you very often and 
with great interest,” he wrote. He gave some account of the 
trip into Scotland with Coleridge of the preceding summer; and 
next turned to enquiries about De Quincey’s college life. He 
wanted to hear about it; “ above all that you have not been 
seduced into unworthy pleasures or pursuits ”—mindful of his 


7 He did not go to Oxford until early December. 
SW. F. L. 1.159; Early Letters, p. 368. 
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own days in Cambridge. “There is no true dignity,” Words- 
worth went on, “ but in virtue and temperance, and, let me add, 
chastity. . . . I have much anxiety on this head from a sincere 
concern for your welfare. . . . Do not on any account fail to 
tell me whether you are satisfied with yourself since you mi- 
grated to Oxford.” Next, he proceeded to speak of “ a poem on 
my own earlier life *°—The Prelude. “ I have just finished that 
part in which I speak of my residence at the University; it 
would give me great pleasure to read this work to you at this 


time . . . it would please you and might also be of service to 
you. . . . This Poem will not be published these many years, 


and never during my lifetime, till I have finished a larger and 
more important work to which it is tributary.” The next mat- 
ter introduced was a recent parody of some of his poems by “ a 
wretched creature of the name of Peter Bailey ” who pillaged 
the Lyrical Ballads “in a style of Plagiarism, I believe unex- 
ampled in the history of modern Literature”; and who “ has 
spoken of me, by name, as the simplest, i. e. the most contempti- 
ble of poets!” ® Coleridge was in London “ on account of the 
very bad health under which he labours.” After urging De 
Quincey to write to him again, Wordsworth signed himself 
“ your very affectionate friend.” 

De Quincey, meanwhile, had been entered at Worcester Col- 
lege in the previous December. He had gone to Oxford with 
indifference if not actual unwillingness, had found little solace 
there in the companionship of his fellow students, had found 
no help or stimulation from tutors, and was living an almost 
solitary existence and reading at his own sweet will. At this 
precise moment, he had moved for a time to Littlemoor in 
order to escape from the depressing atmosphere of his college. 
The next letter is written from Littlemoor. 

At almost the exact moment when Wordsworth was writing 
to De Quincey on March 6, De Quincey was writing to Words- 
worth; and the letters crossed. Wordsworth had addressed his 


® See Professor de Selincourt, Early Letters, p. 343 n. and p. 371 n.: “ Poems by 
Peter Bayley, Jun. Esq., London, 1803. . . . ‘The simplicity of that most simple 
of all poets, Mr. W. himself, is scarcely more simple than the language of this 
stanza.’” “This stanza” referred to is not one in the poems which Wordsworth 
here names. Mr. de Selincourt in the second note says, “ The Ivy Seat might be 
regarded as a ‘ wretched Parody’ of the poems to Lucy. The Forest Fay draws on 
The Ancient Mariner.” 
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letter to Chester, the last address which he had; De Quincey’s 
letter had been dated from Oxford. In fear lest the letter sent 
to Chester might get lost, Wordsworth wrote a short note on 
March 19 begging De Quincey to take measures to recover it.”® 
De Quincey’s letter to Wordsworth has, so far as I know, 


disappeared. 
LETTER 3 


Saturday, March 31. [1804] 
Dear Sir, 

I had given directions to have all my letters forwarded to Little- 
moor; but, on not receiving any for some weeks, it occurred to me 
that they had been carried to the college; and accordingly, when I 
went there to enquire on last Thursday evening, I received a num- 
ber among which were both yours. The first of them had come 
round by Bath, and both must have lain some days in college. I 
mention this circumstance to account to you for my delay in an- 
swering them . . . which must have surprised you. 

I was greatly sorry to find that your first letter, which in every 
other respect gave me a degree of pleasure that I have not enjoyed 
for many weeks, should cloud it with the news of Mr. Coleridge’s 
illness and your own. Your own you do not speak of as systematic; 
—Mr. Coleridge’s, I rather gather from what you say, is so—but 
still, I hope not dangerous. If he is advised to try the Bath waters 
(which, I believe, are of great benefit in rheumatic complaints) and 
he has no friend there whose services he would prefer on such an 
occasion, I hope that I may be permitted to procure lodgings and 
all other accommodations for him. I can never have engagements 
here important enough to detain me from such an office.; besides 
that the distance from Bath to Oxford is so trifling and the time it 
would take to execute such a commission so short that the incon- 
venience to me, even on a less interesting occasion, would be none 
at all. I trust that you will consider this offer not as mere form but 
as proceding from a sincere desire to shew a small mark of the 
affection and great reverence I bear Mr. Coleridge both on his own 
account and as your friend. 

To me, who am so much interested in the least anecdote relating 
to you you may imagine, Sir, how welcome that information must 
be which you have condescended to give of your prospects in poetry. 
Any person, who is not a perfect stranger to you, must wish most 
earnestly to see that work completed which you call the least im- 
portant of the three: but to the world at large I suppose that the 
greater work to which it is attached must, from the more compre- 
hensive range of its subjects and from the more universal connexion 


2° Early Letters, p. 373. This information about the missing letter and the reason 
for Wordsworth’s second letter were omitted by Knight (W. F. L.). 
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it has with the condition of man, be at the same time more exten- 
sively useful and more delightful; and for my country’s sake there- 
fore I am bound to offer my first and most fervent petitions for the 
completion of that poem. But, with a view to my individual grati- 
fication, the poem on your own life is the one which I should most 
anxiously wish to see finished; and I do indeed look with great 
expectation for the advent of that day, on which I may hear you 
read it, as the happiest I shall see. I should not have presumed to 
form any such expectation, if some words in your letter had not 
suggested it. 

The wretched man, who has parodied your poems, I have never 
before even heard of by name: but that is not extraordinary; for 
latterly I have left off looking into the reviews from which I used 
to gain a general knowledge of current English literature. Indeed, 
if I had seen any account of his work I should not have read it; 
for I have studiously avoided reading any attempts at[ ? ] parody 
of real poetry wherever I have met with them—and especially of 
your poems. The harmless intrigues of the reviewers, as they were 
generally not conceived in a spirit of ridicule, I read; and, for the 
same reason, I generally felt real pity for them. Whenever indeed 
(as in the solemn and profound analysis of your poetry by the 
Scotch reviewers) I have seen men impressed with a sincere belief 
that you have founded a school of poetry adverse to the canons of 
true taste, I have always felt any momentary indignation at their 
arrogance overbalanced by compassion for the delusions they are 
putting upon themselves and the disordered taste which such a 
belief argues; but for this miscreant who, having himself felt their 
beauty, would belie his own convictions and with unparalleled de- 
pravity seek to mislead the tastes of a numerous class of his fellow- 
creatures that under happier guidance might have had their minds 
half hallowed by their salutary influence, I can scarcely feel the pity 
which yet his miserable state of mind demands; for, in such wanton 
wickedness, there seems to me the malignant temper of an evil 
spirit—I lament this affair very deeply; not that I suppose such an 
attempt or the attempts of any man or any faction of men can ever 
take from you the least part of that “kingly style” which must 
hereafter be yours—but because I fear (which, I know, would grieve 
you much more) lest, if this book should have an extensive circula- 
tion, it may with low minds turned to ridicule and satire obstruct 
the beneficial effects which your poems might otherwise produce 
even on such distempered tastes—I feel much curiosity to see this 
man’s book; but the same fear, which has always hitherto made me 
turn away from burlesque imitations of what I love, operates with 
tenfold force on this occasion. 

The interest—so gratifying to me, which you are kind enough to 
take in my welfare, would be of itself a sufficient check upon me if 
I were unhappily disposed to licentiousness: but I have been 
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through life so much restrained from dissolute conduct by the ever- 
waking love of my mother . . . and of late years so purified from 
dissolute propensities by the new order of pleasures which I have 
been led to cultivate that I feel a degree of confidence (not arro- 
gant, I hope) that, even with greater temptations, I should not by 
my conduct at any rate make you repent the notice you have taken 
of me. The college however, which I am at, holds out no very 
powerful temptations: it has indeed the character of being very 
riotous; but I cannot see that it deserves such a character preemi- 
nently—though its discipline is certainly less strict than that of any 
other college. But it is singularly barren (as far as my short resi- 
dence there will permit me to judge) of either virtue or talents or 
knowledge; so that the intemperance I see practised, coming un- 
recommended by any great qualifications, is doubly disgusting to 
me. And, even though I should meet with these debauched habits 
in the person of a man of genius, it would be difficult for me to be 
so much seduced as lightly to exchange the high and lasting pleas- 
ures which I have found in other paths for such as, exclusively of 
their vast intrinsic inferiority and the train of evils which attend 
them, bring along with them the seeds of their own destruction. 
And besides, from the great aversion I have to a college life, I shall 
pass no more of my time there than is necessary; and, for that 
reason as well as for the little attraction I have found in the society, 
I have lived almost alone since my entrance; and until I see some- 
thing greater or better, I shall continue to do so— With respect to 
my conduct therefore during the time I have been at college, I have 
not much to reproach myself with. But I hope that you will give 
me credit for not wishing to claim any praise for avoiding those 
intemperate pleasures for which I have so few opportunities from 
the secluded manner in which I live and so little inclination from 
the better direction which has been given to my pursuits. In all 
that relates to the government and cultivation of my mind I am 
very deficient and fully conscious of my own unworthiness; and it 
is only upon the perpetual hope and assurance of something better 
that I shall be hereafter that I found any pretensions to your regard. 


Sunday morning. 

Not having room to enter on any other subject I must here close 
my letter with the warmest wishes for Mr. Coleridge’s and your 
recovery—taking the liberty of repeating my request to be made 
useful in any way which occurs to you .. . and begging my respect- 
ful acknowledgements to Miss Wordsworth for her kindness in 
remembering me. 

Thanking you, dear Sir, for your great goodness in writing to me 

I remain, with deepest devotion, 
Your grateful and affectionate friend, 
Thomas de Quincey. 

Littlemoor. 
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For the two years between the third and fourth letters, the 
correspondence between De Quincey and Wordsworth seems 
to have ceased entirely. I know of no letters from Wordsworth 
to De Quincey ; and certainly there were none from De Quincey 
to Wordsworth. But when the younger man took up his pen to 
write again on April 6, 1806, he wrote by far the most interest- 
ing letter of the series. 

Once more De Quincey was writing from Everton and plan- 
ning a tour into the Lake Country. He had, in August 1805, 
gone into Westmorland as far as Coniston, eight miles from 
Grasmere;* but he had not been able to muster sufficient 
courage to go on to accept the invitation which Wordsworth 
had so whole-heartedly offered. Now, in the spring of 1806, he 
was preparing once more to go northward and was sounding 
out Wordsworth as to whether he would still be welcome. He 
actually carried out his plan; and got within sight of Grasmere 
and of the little white cottage across the lake from Ham- 
merscar ; ** but again his courage failed and he retreated. Per- 
haps if he had received a reply to Letter 3 before he took the 
summer trip, he might have brought himself to meet his hero 
in 1806. As it was, it required the need of Mrs. Coleridge for 
an escort for herself and her children, to carry De Quincey to 
the door of Dove Cottage, and to bring about at last the meet- 
ing on November 4, 1807."* 

Meantime De Quincey was still a student at Oxford. For a 
long period he had been seriously ill; ** he had experienced the 
agonies of neuralgia in the face which had led him to his first 
taste of opium in the autumn of 1804; *° and was now in this 
spring of 1806, and for nine years later, taking it “ not regu- 
larly, but intermittingly ” for pleasure.*© And it was opium 
which he believed to have cured him of his ailment. At this 


1H. A. Page, Thomas De Quincey; his Life and Writings, 2 vols., 1.107. 

12 The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, ed. David Masson, 14 vols., 
2. 281. 

18 Ibid. 2.304 ff.; also, a letter from Dorothy Wordsworth to Mrs. Clarkson 
(British Museum MSS. Add. 36, 997). 

14 Ibid. 3.424. In this passage by slip of memory, he post-dates this state of 
phthisis as occurring in his twenty-second and twenty-third years. The fourth letter 
fixes it in his twentieth and twenty-first years. 

18 Ibid. 3. 380 ff. 

1° Ibid. 3. $83, 387. 
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‘ 


moment he could say that he was 
health. 

As for the grief which he felt for the disappearance of his 
brother Richard, or “ Pink,” that was very real. De Quincey 
has told the story at length in the Awtobiographic Sketches '— 
a strange story substantiated by letters printed in the De Quin- 
cey Memorials, edited by A. H. Japp.’* The facts necessary for 
the present purpose may be briefly summarised. Probably in 
1803 Richard, whose schooling had been as badly bungled by 
parent and guardians as that of Thomas himself, was beaten 
by his school-master, ran away to Liverpool, was recovered and 
forced to return to school. Again he was flogged; and again 
the boy, who was four years younger than Thomas—at this 
date, therefore, about fourteen—ran away, eluded his pursuers 
and friends and sailed as cabin-boy on a privateer. Upon his 
return to England, unknown to his family, he transferred in 
March, 1804, to a ship bound for the south seas on a voyage 
which was planned to last for two years. There he was captured 
by pirates; but his life was spared because he had learned the 
use of the chronometer; and for some months he was one of 
the pirate gang. He escaped; in some way he was present at 
the storming of Monte Video by the British in 1805, and as a 
result of bravery and luck was taken aboard the commander’s 
vessel as a midshipman. He was transferred from ship to ship, 
was commended for his services, was present at the battle of 
Copenhagen, was taken prisoner by the Danes, was freed by 
exchange and returned to his family in 1809."° He finally died 
about 1815. At the time that De Quincey was writing this 
fourth letter, he knew only that Richard had departed for the 
south seas, and he was suffering from uncertainties. 

The poverty of which De Quincey complains in this letter was 
very real. Because of his rebellion in running away from the 
Manchester Grammar School, his guardians—the dominant one 
being the Reverend Samuel Hall—refused to give for his college 
expenses more than his previous school allowance of £100, in- 


‘completely restored ” to 








7 Ibid. 1. 287 ff. 
18 1220 ff.; and see also the Times Literary Supplement for Oct. 21, 1920, in 
which G. Scott Duckers gives excerpts from the Admiralty Treasurer’s Pay Books. 
1° The return is recorded in the unpublished letters of De Quincey to the Words- 
worths. See also, Memorials, vol. 1, chapters 15 and 16. 
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stead of the £150 which he felt he had the right to expect. Since 
the Oxford student of the time needed about £200 for com- 
fortable maintenance at the University, De Quincey was not 
only sharply pinched in resources but felt the humiliation of 
being much poorer than his fellows. He did not come into his 
inheritance of about £2,000 until four months after this letter 
was written, namely, on August 15, when he reached his 
majority. 
LETTER 4 
April 6, 1806. 

Dear Sir, 

I have come up here from the south with the intention of visiting 
Westmoreland this spring; but I cannot resolve to advance any 
farther until I know whether it would be agreeable to you that I 
should call at your cottage in my tour: I feel unspeakable sorrow 
that I myself should have put this into doubt; for I cannot tell how 
far the kindness which you formerly shewed me and which led you 
then to desire that I would do so... has been alienated from me 
by my long silence—That any intermission of a correspondence 
which I held one of the first privileges of my life should have arisen 
on my part ... must have seemed strange; but you had, I think, 
an assurance in the very constitution of my mind (with which it 
could not but be that my veneration for you should be coeval) that 
no influence short of at least a moral necessity could have driven 
me to the suspension of such an intercourse as I always thought my 
pleasure and my interest more involved in cultivating than they 
could have been in an intercourse with any other of all the men 
that have lived from the beginning of time. To say then that the 
deep interest I took in all that related to you has suffered a pause is, 
I hope, unnecessary: but as a debt of respect to you and of justice 
to myself, I will briefly sketch the history of the long interval of 
pain between this letter and my last during which my faculties have 
been so withered and such gloom thrown upon my spirits that I 
have written none but a few letters of business and form. 

Through the greater part of this interval I have been struggling 
with an unconfirmed pulmonary consumption which I inherit and 
which the sedentariness of a college life greatly aided: in their 
early state my symptoms might easily have been corrected; but the 
neglect with which I treated them at first from ignorance of their 
nature and a fever which flung me back after I had made some 
progress in recovery ... have made my reestablishment a work of 
time and difficulty;—But my great affliction was the loss of my 
brother—a boy of great promise who, in disdain of the tyranny 
exercised over him at school, went to sea at a time when I was 
incapable of giving him assistance or advice: this has grown heavier 
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and heavier as the chance of my hearing tidings of him has dimin- 
ished. In losing him I lost a future friend; for, besides what we had 


- of alliance in our minds, we had passed so much of our childhood 


together (though latterly we had generally been separated) that 
we had between us common remembrances of early life. It has 
never happened to me before or after to meet any one among the 
many young men I have slightly known with whom I had such a 


- community of thought and feeling on subjects most interesting to 


me as might serve for the basis of a friendship: this has been indeed 
my primal affliction through life and especially through my college 
life that I have lived under a perpetual sense of desertion and have 
felt, on any demand which my situation made for a service higher 
than mere youthful generosity could prompt, that I was walking 
alone in the world: in sickness I felt this severely; for then from 
the exhaustion and wasting which waits upon the hectic fever, my 
mind lost its energy so much that it was passive to whatever noxious 
influence I felt under for the time; and so by turns it was half 
palsied by total solitude or disentranced from its native mood by 
heartless society. 

These things have shed blight upon my mind and have made the 
two last years of my life so complete a blank in the account of 
happiness that I know not whether there be one hour in that whole 
time which I would willingly recall;—I have had intervals of bodily 
health but never any respite from sickness of the mind; for books, 
which might in part have supplied the place of all other pleasures, 
my small income diminished by the expenses of illness &c and 
sometimes my situation would not permit me to procure in any 
tolerable quantity. 

And thus, I could not endure to dissociate pleasure from my 
correspondence with you . . . and resolved therefore never to write 
under depression of spirits with shattered health and a famished 
intellect, I deferred writing from month to month—always calcu- 
lating on the near approach of some period of pleasure and renova- 
tion which was never to arrive: how this could be, I can now 
scarcely understand; and if I could have foreseen the long term to 
which these alternations of pain and [MS. torn] would extend, I 
should have put violence on my feelings of reluctance and have 
written a few lines explaining my situation: but I [MS. torn] 
petually in prospect some change of life which I [MS. torn] 
——-state me in a capacity of writing more at length; and in some 
[MS. torn] or other I was perpetually disappointed. 

Even at this time, though completely restored to health, I write 
by no means at ease—restlessly anxious to learn what interpretation 
you have put upon my silence and not knowing whether I am not 
utterly rejected from your thoughts. Nevertheless the recollections 
of the great kindness which you shewed me even in your first letter 
—which is so strongly recalled to me at this moment by the place 
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in which I write—gives me confidence that you will not, for a failure 
in the forms of respect (scarcely indeed within the control of my 
will) , withdraw from me your notice at a time when it has become 
trebly necessary to me and when I have learned (if that were 
possible) yet more to value it. 

I remain, dear sir, with great veneration, your affectionate friend, 

Thomas de Quincey. 

If you should find it convenient and should be disposed to write 
a single line in answer within a week, it will find me here; and at 
my departure I shall leave directions to have it sent after me. 

Mrs. Best’s—Everton near Liverpool. 


The rest of the correspondence between De Quincey and 
Wordsworth before their meeting can be briefly disposed of. 
Some time before April 25, 1807, De Quincey wrote again to 
Wordsworth,” although the letter has disappeared. In reply to 
it, Wordsworth wrote from London to De Quincey, who was 
presumably at Oxford, to say that both he and Coleridge were 
in Town and that Wordsworth would be glad to see him. And 
again, on April 28, Wordsworth sent him a note apprising him 
of a change of address and reiterating his desire to see him.” 
De Quincey, however, did not get to London; and there was 
apparently no further communication between the men until 
that eventful fourth of November, 1807. 


Syracuse University 


"OW. F..L. 2.800. 
*2 Ibid. 1.301. 
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» THOMAS HOLCROFT: A SATIRIST IN THE STREAM OF 


SENTIMENTALISM 
By Vira R. STALLBAUMER 


When Thomas Holcroft came to town, like Moliére, after 


| years of experience as a strolling player, he felt he was ready to 
' turn playwright; for he had been “highly approved in the 


country.” During his years of apprenticeship from 1770 to 
1781, he had no doubt learned what every actor and play- 
wright experiences: that success comes from giving the public 


_ what it wants. But to cater to popular taste was difficult dur- 
| ing these decades; for the London critics and audiences were 
» not only vehemently censorious, but of divided tastes. William 


Nicholson, a lifelong friend of Holcroft, in the prolog written 


' for Holcroft’s first published play, Duplicity, left this picture of 


the shoals upon which the aspiring playwright might easily 


> meet disaster: 


Long may his hunger last, who pines for fame, 
Who seeks that hard-earn’d morsel call’d—a NAME! 
A morsel clos’d within a scaly guard 

Of critic shells, obdurate, rough, and hard! 

Well fare the bard, whose fortitude, sedate, 

Stands, unappall’d, before impending fate; 

When cat-call-pipers, groaners, whistlers, grinners, 
Assembled, sit to judge of SCRIBBLING SINNERS! 


To make matters worse, the war between sentimental comedy 
and comedy of manners with its farcical tendencies was at its 
height when Holcroft decided to turn author. Sheridan, having 
taken up the cause of the theater as entertainment now that 
Goldsmith had been silenced by death in 1774 and having been 
emboldened by the final triumph of The Rivals, pointedly re- 
marked in the prolog to that work, spoken on the tenth night 
by Mrs. Bulkley : 


Look on her well [pointing to the figure of Comedy|—does 
she seem form’d to teach? 

Should you expect to hear this lady preach? 

Is grey experience suited to her youth? 

Do solemn sentiments become that mouth? 

Bid her be grave, those lips should rebel prove 

To every theme that slanders mirth or love. 
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But sentimentalism had two staunch defenders in Hugh Kelly 
and Richard Cumberland. The cause of sentimental comedy 
was furthered by such successes as: Hugh Kelly’s False Deli- 


cacy (1768) and A School for Wives (1773) ; Richard Cum. 
berland’s West Indian (1771) and The Fashionable Lover ~ 
(1772) ; Mrs. Hannah Cowley’s The Runaway (1776) ; Henry 
Brooke’s The Contending Brothers (1777); Mrs. Elizabeth — 
Griffith’s The Times (1779) ; and Sophia Lee’s The Chapter ~ 


of Accidents (1780). But the comedy-of-manners camp had 


even more powerful forces: Goldsmith with The Good Natur’d 


Man (1768) and She Stoops to Conquer (1773) ; Samuel Foote 
with his slashing burlesque, The Handsome Housemaid, or 
Piety in Pattens (1773) ; Colman, the Elder, with The Man 
of Business (1774); Sheridan with The Rivals (1775); Ar- 
thur Murphy with News from Parnassus (1776) ; Sheridan 
again with The School for Scandal (1777) ; Murphy in a sec- 
ond attack with Know Your Own Mind (1777) ; and finally 
Sheridan for a third time with the devastating Critic (1779): 


1 


With such an array of forces, the fledgling playwright seem- 
ingly had no recourse but to choose between “ laughing ” and 
“ weeping ” comedy; that is, whether he would side with Gold- 
smith and Sheridan or with Hugh Kelly and Cumberland. But 


Holcroft, either because he was without definite theories on — 


comedy or because he was too eager to succeed, offered in his 
first published play, Duplicity, both “ precept and example” 
and amusement bordering even on farce. Two passages in his 
preface to Duplicity favor the interpretation that his ideas on 
comedy were hazy and that he was content to be on both 
sides—to run with the hare and to hunt with the hounds—so 
long as his play succeeded : 

The English Comic Drama has long been renowned for humour, 


and when, about fourteen years ago, the French Comédie Lar- 
moyante, or, as we call it, Sentimental Comedy, was introduced, 


1A detailed discussion of the conflict between sentimental and genuine comedy 
is given by Ernest Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility, Cambridge, 1925, pp. 
224-68; G. H. Nettleton, English Drama of the Restoration, New York, 1923, pp. 
268 ff.; and Allardyce Nicoll, Late Eighteenth Century Drama, Cambridge, 1927, 
pp. 171 ff. 
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the complaint was, that we had lost all the spirit of our old writers, 
and were dwindled into mere translators. The town was in this 
temper when Dr. Goldsmith’s Comedy of She Stoops to Conquer 
was produced, in which, humour, alone, seems to be the chief inten- 
tion of the Author, and which gave a fatal blow to mere sentimental 
dialogue. The success of this piece rouzed later writers from the 
soft slumbers of the heart, and wit and humour became commodi- 
ties in great request. The road to fame, though difficult, was 
obvious; and it would have been unpardonable for a young traveller, 
at his first out-set, so far to have mistaken, as not to have attempted 
it. The difficulties and dangers have increased, however, in a vast 
proportion. I need only mention the School for Scandal, and every 
discerning critic will immediately recollect how, and why (ed. 1781, 
p. iv). 


Whatever the execution may have been, the intention of this 
Comedy [Duplicity] is of a far nobler nature than the mere incite- 
ment of risibility: the vice it pretends to correct is become truly 
enormous; and I would rather have the merit of driving one man 
from the gaming-table, than of making a whole theatre merry 
(ibid., p. vi). 

Indicative of his later alertness to pounce upon what was new 
and popular is this open avowal that Duplicity appealed both 
to laughter and to tears. Apparently he was so conscious of 
the “ difficulties and dangers ” of trying to succeed with bril- 
liant and witty comedy and so awed by even the mention of 
The School for Scandal that he could not rest satisfied, as did 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, with throwing in a few passages of 
sentimental dialog and a few touching scenes. Thus, though 
the preface makes it clear that he did the only thing an aspir- 
ing author dared do—follow the lead of Goldsmith and Sheri- 
dan—he nevertheless sought to please those who preferred a 
“ sermon preached in acts.” 

It must be acknowledged, however, that not only Holcroft’s 
eagerness to succeed but all his prepossessions induced him to 
follow the lead of Goldsmith and Sheridan; for his taste in- 
clined toward the very satire eschewed by the sentimentalists. 
The preface to his first novel, Alwyn (1780), attacked the 
sentimentalism then rampant in prose fiction and probed the 
inherent weakness of this literary tendency. Furthermore, he 
had a decided preference for Pope, who “ always continued a 
favorite with Mr. Holcroft, and held the highest place in his 
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esteem after Milton, Shakespere, and Dryden. He used often, 
in particular, to repeat the character of Atticus, which he con- 
sidered the finest piece of satire in the language.” * In principle, 
too, he was opposed to sentimentality. In his Travels from 
Hamburg . . . to Paris, 1804, he denounced the historian Saint 
Foix for glossing over the crimes of Marguerite de Valois by 
pleading that though she had “ her lovers and a few foibles,” 
she was “ full of good intentions ” and had the “ best of hearts 
and the most noble of souls.” MHolcroft’s condemnation is 
emphatic: 

All this is very sentimental. . . . Let circumstances plead for per- 
sons, extenuate anger, and show the inefficacy and the injustice 


of punishment; but they should neither plead for nor palliate vice 
(ed. 1804, 2.43). 


Moreover, he had something of a genius for satire. This fact 
is most conspicuous in his novels; for as often as he indulged in 
satire it invariably got so much out of hand that the reader is 
at a loss to determine whether the author favors his villains, 
representing perverted social institutions, or his heroes, who 
stand for the dreams of perfectibility. Besides, his only poem 
of length, Human Happiness (1783), is a satire. Finally, his 
dramatic theory favored the use of ridicule as the means of 
enforcing moral improvement. In Alwyn he expresses the hope 
“to see the time when none shall have the power, and few the 
inclination, to oppress those people, who, under proper regula- 
tions would be our best moral teachers.” * This novel, by the 
way, is dedicated to Sheridan. In Duplicity his means of ful- 
filling the “ dignified office of the dramatic poet,” as he was 
wont to term it, was satire and ridicule as he acknowledged in 
the epilog: 

And why, with so much rudeness and ill-nature, 
*Gainst PRIVATE vice urge acrimonious satire? + 


? Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, in William Hazlitt, Works, ed. Waller-Glover, 
London, 1902, 2. 79. 

* Ed. 1780, 2. 32. 

‘This interpretation is supported by a letter from Holcroft to Fulke Greville, 
September 4, 1781: “The work in question was to be a comedy, the auditors were 
to laugh; wit, humour, variety of character, of manners, of incident are absolute 
requisites for a good comedy, and as entirely so as instruction and reformation 
from the fable and moral” (Memoirs, p. 263). 
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~ in mind that Holcroft, unlike Goldsmith, Sheridan, and Cum- 
~ berland, had the advantage of neither college nor university 
training. The stage was his school as it had been that of Hugh 
' Kelly. He accordingly formed his ideas from the dramas hold- 
> ing the boards in his day. His eleven years of contact with 
a theatrical life as a strolling player afforded him a welter of 





Pe Oct. 13, 1781). Though the applause which greeted it, secord- 
> ing to Hazlitt, “ both on the first night and afterwards, was 
_ very great,” its popularity was so ephemeral that Harris, who 
a had accepted it for staging, refused to run it after the fourth 
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ve | Toward the close of his life, he again declared for satire, assert- 
) ing that “to satirize those follies, and that ignorance, which 
B cet. ec 

To follow the English tradition of comedy and at the same 
' time use the stage as a school of morality seems to have been 
» Holcroft’s aim. It remains to see to what extent he accom- 
> plished his purposes. In doing so, it is important for us to bear 


> models for imitation, and with these in mind he produced at the 
} age of thirty-six his first published comedy, Duplicity ® (C. G., 


| night, saying, that “ unless it were commanded by the king, he 
' should not think of playing it any more.” 
| It consists of a welter of incidents, many of which border on 
‘farce. Most of the scenes center round the blunders of the 
' whimsical Sir Hornet Armstrong. While at Bath, Sir Hornet 
' sees Clara, decides that she will make his nephew, Sir Harry 
- Portland, a good wife, and, though refraining through delicacy 
‘from speaking to her, questions one Squire Turnbull, an igno- 
rant countrified boor whom he mistakes for Clara’s brother. 
It so happens that Squire Turnbull has a sister, as ignorant 
and countrified as himself, whom he is trying to marry off; 
and, thinking the uncle is negotiating for his sister, the squire 
promises to further the match. To complicate matters still 
more—in fact, so much so that no reader can ever be certain 


° Travels 1. 420. 

* His earliest stage pieces were not printed and I have not seen the manuscripts. 

* Memoirs, p. 102. The judgment of Harris was eminently right. My study of 

' the play causes me to demur against the estimate given by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 
135, where he says: “ Altogether this is an excellent comedy of sentimentalized 
_ manners and would be worthy of a revival.” 
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he has untangled the plot—an old man whose humour is to 


the author makes Sir Hornet explain that all the misunder. 
standings originated through his studiously avoiding an inter- 
view with Clara “for fear the business should wear a face of 
precipitate indelicacy.” This part of the plot is at best a string 
of farcical incidents. 

The serious action centers round Sir Harry Portland’s weak- 
ness for gambling. Having fallen in love with Clara, whom he 
met at Bath, Sir Harry feels he must give up gambling if he is 
to win her love. But he has already mortgaged all his property 
and is thus forced by circumstances to cast his last die. His 
friend, Osborne, has been leading him on and has been winning 
from him consistently. Sir Harry, instead of retrieving his for- 
tunes, loses not only his remaining piece of property but even 
the twenty thousand his sister, Melissa, had entrusted to his 
keeping until she married Osborne. This act of perfidy causes 
such disgust in Sir Harry that he is on the point of killing him- 
self, when Osborne, whose life Sir Harry had saved while 
travelling in France, brings him to his senses. Promising to 
amend, Sir Harry receives from Osborne all the property he had 
lost. The end shows Sir Harry and Clara vowing eternal love. 

The preface and the general tenor of the play indicate that 
in so far as Holcroft aimed to amuse he thought he was imi- 
tating Goldsmith and Sheridan and believed that he was follow- 
ing the English tradition of comedy. The mistaken identity 
which plays so prominent a part is no doubt an aping of the 


mistakes figuring in She Stoops to Conquer and The Rivals and | 


in Restoration comedy in general. The ridicule heaped upon 
the ignorant boorish couple, Squire Turnbull and his sister, 
Barbara, is perhaps an imitation of the ridicule directed against 
country boors by such plays as Cumberland’s Choleric Man 
(1774). Then there are strains of the “humour comedy ” in 
the characters Vandervelt (acted by Holcroft himself) and Sir 
Hornet. Obvious attempts to imitate Sheridan and some of the 
farcical tendencies of his plays are numerous. A Mrs. Trim is 


lugged in by the heels to supply passages like this: 
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| I am subject to the historicals, and troubled with the vapours; 


being as I am, of a dilikut nurvus system, whereof I am so giddy, 
that my poor head is sometimes quite in a whirlpool; and if I did 
not bathe with my lady, the doctor tells me, I should decline into 
a liturgy, and so fall down and die, perhaps, in a fit of apostacy 
(ed. 1781, p. 27). 


A steward, Timid, affords amusement by his eternal trite 
phrases. Finally, the opposition to satire and ridicule is 
satirized ; for example: 

You’re a wit, and I am an old fool—Sneering—ridiculing me—I 
hate wit and ridicule.... Mea wit.... Why a wit is a kind of 
urchin, that every man will set his dog at, but won’t touch himself, 
for fear of pricking his fingers——A wit is a monster, with a hideous 
long tongue, and no brains . . . and is only to be laid by a cudgel 
(ibid., p. 26). 

Yet Holcroft was by far too doctrinaire to let slip a chance 
of reforming men and manners. Here it is that he joined hands 
with the supporters of sentimental comedy. Sir Harry is not 
satirized out of his gambling, but is presented as an object of 
pity and compassion, and the efforts of Osborne to save him 
are held up for admiration and imitation. There is, it is true, 
little insistence upon the nobility of Sir Harry’s character in 
other respects; neither is there much emphasis upon his efforts 
to overcome his weakness; for he is presented at that point in 


| his career where he is too embroiled to gain anything by desist- 


ing. The serious plot, thus, comes under the denomination of 
sentimental comedy only in that the audience is expected to 
feel pity and compassion for a victim who has hopelessly en- 
tangled himself through his vices, and only in that the specta- 
tors are to admire the magnanimous virtue of a man who lays 
himself open to suspicion in order to save his friend, and in that 
it aims to correct, not folly, but vice; in other words, in so far 
as the elements of tragedy and comedy are here mingled. 
What helps to enforce the view that Holcroft intended to 
imitate Goldsmith and Sheridan is that even Sir Harry, though 
in the main delineated tragically, contributes his share of amuse- 
ment. In Act 3, Se. 1, for example, Sir Harry in the presence 
of sixty-seven year old Vandervelt rehearses with Clara how 
he will make love to Miss Turnbull, and thus under the very 
eyes of Vandervelt makes love to the object of Vandervelt’s 
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affections. Duplicity thus is by no means, as Professor Nicoll 
contends,® a revolt against the reactionaries, Goldsmith and 
Sheridan. It is rather an attempt to follow the traditions of 
English comedy as Holcroft knew them in 1781. He had still 
to learn how best to make comedy serve a moral purpose as 
inculecated by the ancients and as practised in modern times 
by Jonson and Congreve, and to learn that moralizing is not 
drama. And that he should have fallen heir to the sentimental 
tendencies of his day and should have striven to satisfy the 
divided tastes was to be expected; for even Goldsmith and 
Sheridan were by no means consistently anti-sentimental, as is 
evident from the Lydia Languish sub-plot of The Rivals, the 
halo of success surrounding the wastrel Charles Surface, and 
the moralized ending of The Good Natur’d Man. 

During the summer of 1785 Holcroft wrote Seduction, the 
second of his original comedies to appear in print. As acknowl- 
edged in the preface, its setting as well as the dissolute charac- 
ters, Sir Frederick Fashion and Mrs. Modely, were taken from 
the popular French novel, Les Liaisons Dangereuses by P. A. 


F. C. Laclos (1741-1803). He submitted it to Harris, manager | 
of Covent Garden, together with The Choleric Fathers,’ with | 


the agreement that if approved, “both were to be played, 
during the ensuing season, the first [Choleric Fathers] in 
November, and the latter [Seduction] in January, or the begin- 


ning of February, 1786.”*° Both pieces were accepted. But | 
finding that The Choleric Fathers did not succeed so well as | 
expected, Harris returned the manuscript of Seduction for | | 
revision a second and third time; and, even though the author | 
removed “a character so atrocious, yet so frequent, in this | 


town, as to make, in the opinion of Mr. Harris, the representa- 
tion of it dangerous,” the comedy was finally rejected with the 
comment that “it could not succeed.” *t That the rejection 
followed the comparative failure of The Choleric Fathers, is 
significant; for this “romantic opera,” barring its sentimen- 


SP. 135. 

®I have omitted discussions of the romantic opera, The Noble Peasant (Hay- 
market, Aug. 2, 1784), Follies of a Day (C. G., Dec. 14, 1784) and The Choleric 
Fathers (C. G., Nov. 10, 1785) since the little light they throw upon Holcroft’s 
dramatic theory and practice supports the conclusions pointed to by his more im- 
portant works. 
1° Seduction, 1787, p. vi. 11 Ibid. 
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talized dénouement, is in the comic manner. Nothing remained 
but to offer Seduction to other managers. In 1787 it was staged 
at Drury Lane on the following nights: March 12, 13, 17, 19, 
92, 24; April 12; May 1, 5. According to the English Review 
(10. 249) , it “met with a large share of public approbation.” 
For his portion of the three nights Holcroft received somewhat 
more than two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

The plot centers round the attempts of Sir Frederick Fashion 
to seduce a virtuous wife and an innocent girl. The fashionable 
libertine finds Lady Morden, once the pattern of wifely virtue, 
a willing flirt because she is seeking to avenge her husband’s 
riotous and free living. Sir Frederick’s designs are made still 
easier by Lord Morden’s conviction that to be jealous or to 
offer opposition is unfashionable. The promise of another 
triumph, as a man of fashion, is offered by the scheme of Mrs. 
Modely, who, having been affronted by General Burland and 
knowing his hatred for men of fashion, seeks to make the gen- 
eral an object of sport by inducing Sir Frederick to elope with 
Burland’s daughter, Emily. Sir Frederick succeeds so well that 
he finds Lady Morden ready to surrender herself on the very 
night set for his elopement with Emily. But he is outwitted 
by the counterplots of Gabriel Wilmot, the brother of Lady 
Morden, and by Harriet, a former victim of his philanderings. 

Anyone familiar with Les Liaisons Dangereuses, which came 
out in 1782 and made Laclos famous, will recognize that Lady 
Modely is based upon the infernally clever, shameless, scheming 
Marquise de Merteuil, and that Sir Frederick Fashion is pat- 
terned after Vicomte de Valmont. Evidently Holcroft’s unre- 
vised manuscript depicted Lady Modely as the heroine “so 
atrocious .. . as to make . . . the representation dangerous.” 
Acting upon the fears of Harris, Holcroft changed Marquise de 
Merteuil into the less wicked Mrs. Modely, who has no other 
motive than revenge for assisting Sir Frederick to elope with 
Emily. Sir Frederick, however, is the Valmont of Laclos. His 
attempt to seduce the virtuous Lady Morden synchronizes with 
Lady Modely’s offer to help him elope with Emily, and thus 
parallels, for the most part, the situation of the novel; for the 


*2 Elbridge Colby, Memoirs of Holcroft, newly edited, 2 vols., London, 1925, 1. 
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narrative of Laclos presents Valmont as already intent upon 
conquering the supposedly unconquerable Mde. la Présidente 
de Tourvel at the time when the opportunity of a second con- 
quest is offered him. Emily, like Cécile of the novel, is intended 
as a victim of the schemes of the two unprincipled characters. 
But unlike the plot of the French story, which allows the 
seducer to succeed in both instances, Holcroft causes him to be 
exposed and ridiculed. The novel reserves this fate for the chief 
plotter, the Marquise de Merteuil. 

In spite of Holcroft’s reputation as a champion of sentimental 
drama, this product of 1785 is comedy in the strictest sense. 
There is here neither an exhibition of virtue or distress. More- 
over, faults and vices are not condoned, but are ridiculed and 
satirized. Nor are there any last-act conversions. When the 
final curtain falls, Sir Frederick is as mercilessly exposed as is 
Fainall in The Way of the World. Finally, the basis of enter- 
tainment, as in comedy at its best, is wit and satire. Though 
not arrestingly brilliant, scenes such as 2. 9 and 3. 3, are battles 
of wit; and the number of references to satire and wit, such as 
the following, indicate that Holcroft was consciously striving 
to infuse into his work this characteristic of the true comedy of 
manners: 


Sir Frederick. I protest your ladyship is prodigiously brilliant 
today. 

Lady Morden. No, no; though I am a vast admirer of wit. A 
person of wit has one very peculiar and enviable advantage. . . . 
A wit has more ideas, consequently lives longer in one hour than a 
fool in seven years (3.2). 


Besides, General Burland, who attempts to preach to Lord 
Morden and Sir Frederick, is represented not only as ineffectual, 
but is characterized by Lady Morden thus: “ His head is full 
of—windmills, to grind out moral sentiments” (3.3). And 
when Lord Morden finally lectures his wife, she banters him in 
the presence of Sir Frederick (4.3): 


Lady Morden. .. . Sir Frederick, if you had but come a little 
sooner, you would have heard the most delightful morality! 

Sir Frederick. Ha, ha, ha! Morality from my lord? 

Lord Morden. Yes, sir, morality from my lord! 

Lady Morden. ... Nay, I assure you, he is quite serious. 
(Retires, coquetting with Sir Frederick.) 
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The English Review (10.251) noted these qualities and re- 
marked that “ although this play has much merit, the dialogue 
is seldom that of genteel life; there is in it a superfluity of 
studied wit ; and even the poor servants are witty.” 

Though Seduction thus indicates that Holcroft at this period 
at least had definitely sided with laughing comedy and that his 
ambition was to write “elegant comedy,” as Hazlitt assures 
his readers, he did not hesitate to use the stage for a purpose 
“far nobler . . . than the mere incitement of risibility.” But 
the “nobler purpose” in this instance was not vitiated by the 
inherent deficiencies of sentimentalism, nor by the uncomic 
expedient of exhibiting virtue; on the contrary it was in line 
with the reform advocated by Jeremy Collier’s Short View of 
the Profaneness and Immorality of the English Stage; that is, 
it aimed to make comedy really serve its traditional purpose of 
holding the glass of reality up to men and manners, or, as Ben 
Jonson put it, to make the stage further “the principal end of 
poesy, to inform men in the best reason of living.” This passage 
is from Holcroft’s preface: 


The theatre, however, it may be debased by the nightly intrusion 
of unhappy and improper persons, has a most powerful and good 
influence on morals, which increases with industry, and as the 
means of gaining admission among the lower class increase. Much 
time is spent there to the best, the noblest, of purposes; the body’s 


| fatigues are forgotten, the mind is beguiled of its cares, the sad 


heart is made merry, fictitious sorrow obliterates real, and the soul, 
imbibing virtuous and heroic principles, is roused and impelled to 
actions that honour not only individuals but nations, and give 
dignity to human nature (ed. 1787, p. ii). 


Seduction is a notable advance in dramatic workmanship. 
Duplicity is at best a welter of incidents, and the main plot and 
sub-plot are loosely joined and divergent in character. In this 
work, however, the sub-plot is completely eliminated, and the 
play is not only unified but the action is intelligible. That the 
author was consciously striving to observe the unities is evident 
from the prolog: 


Tho’ rules, alone, would yield a barren fame, 
Such praise as rules can merit he may claim. 
Each unity’s preserv’d, nor knows the play 

A lapse of time beyond the close of day. 
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Though it is thus an effective stage piece, and deserving of a 
revival were it not that the theme is outmoded by the present 
social standards, it is, nevertheless, weak in characterization 
and artificial in plot. The undoing of Sir Frederick is not 
effected by actions naturally arising from the characters in- 


volved, but by intercepted letters, disguises, and outside inter- | 


vention. Were it not for the stratagems of Gabriel Wilmot, Sir 
Frederick’s schemes to seduce Morden’s wife and to elope with 
Emily would have been successful. 

Since Holcroft’s next original play appeared only after an 
interval of six years the interesting question arises whether his 
desire to use the stage as a school of morality set him so firmly 
against sentimentalized comedy that he remained silent rather 
than pander to the convenient tenets of sentimentalism. As 
already indicated, his tastes and writings, especially his verses 
and novels, prove he had a preference for satire. His theory, 
especially that of the preface to Alwyn, indicates that he aimed 
at real character delineation—something quite impossible if life 
is to be viewed sentimentally. Certain it is that in 1803 he 


decried the passing of satire as a feature of comedy (Prolog to | 


Hear Both Sides) : 


Of modern plays are we not daily told 

How very vile they are? Unlike the old 

Strong sense, and sterling wit, of those bless’d days, 
When bolder bards with glory won the bays! 

The charge, alas! contains too much truth! 

This the old age of wit, and that the youth! 

The scourge-of satire now we dare not use: 

We dread newspapers, magazines, reviews. 


In 1805 he again complained against the prevailing unwilling: | 


ness to view life realistically. When explaining certain altera- 
tions in his moderately successful melodrama, The Lady of the 
Rock, he remarks that “hardened villainy is so offensive to 
public feeling . . . that on the first night the death of Dugald 
put the piece in some little danger.” He ends his discussion 
with the somewhat bitter remark that he made changes because 
“ dramatic authors must not reason, but comply with the public 
feeling.” In the same year when reviewing The School for 


Reform by Thomas Morton, he objected to the characteriza- | 


tion, saying, “ There is a mixture of virtue and vice, in all men 
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...and when servants, bailiffs, jailors, and all classes of people, 
are described as sentimental . .. these precious qualities become 
too common.” ** Furthermore, he would have such as are senti- 
mental drawn realistically. He concludes his “ Essay on Dra- 
matic Composition,” discussing, as it does, the relative moral 
influence of comedy and tragedy, thus: 

Comedy has a much wider range, can insinuate precepts by such 
familiar and multifarious means, and enforce them so powerfully 
by satire and ridicule, that it might become a most incomparable 
engine, for the destruction of vice, if properly employed in dramatic 
poetry. ... If Moliere be taken into account, we should say the 


comic muse has far outstripped her sister [in moral efficacy] 
(Theatrical Recorder 1. 142). 


In another part of the essay, which appeared by installments, 
he attempts to expose the false reasoning underlying the 
aversion to comedy: 

It has been strangely maintained, by all adversaries of the drama, 
and even by some of its friends, that because comedy is employed 


to exhibit folly and portray vice, it is the friend of folly and vice 
(ibid. 1.215). 


He ends this discussion of the moral value of comedy with the 
remark that comedy holds the first place “because a thing 
laughed at is a thing despised,” and thus explicitly denies 
Richard Steele’s contention that 


Laughter’s a distorted passion, born 
Of sudden self-esteem and sudden scorn. 


Finally, he classed sentimental comedies lower than either 
tragedy or comedy, calling them “ plays,” which, he said, hold 
only a third place in moral utility.* Besides, even in 1790, he 
singled out Congreve and Moliére as the masters of comedy.** 
It thus seems abundantly established that all of Holcroft’s 
prepossessions, talent, and theory, were in keeping with the 
comic spirit. 


18 Holcroft, The Theatrical Recorder, London, 1 (1805). 133. 
+4“ Serious scenes may very properly find their place in comedy; but, when they 
over-power laughter, humorous incidents, and comic character, the piece is properly 
classed among plays” (ibid. 1. 213). 
*© Holcroft, Preface to . . . Works of Frederick, 1790, 2, p. vii. 
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2 


After a silence of six years, Holcroft again emerged with a 
play, The School for Arrogance (1791) —radical and somewhat 
sentimental in character. The sentimentalism, however, is 
strikingly forced. The whole play up to the closing act, except- 
ing a few references to nobility of nature and a few appeals to 
pity and the introduction of the usual lay-figures, is conducted 
in the comic manner. The interest of the play arises primarily 
from the ridicule heaped upon two noblemen, and upon sensual 
Sir Paul Peckham and his wife, ignorant and proud Lady 
Peckham. 

Two men of rank sue for the hand of Lucy Peckham, the 
daughter of newly rich middle-class parents who bought a title. 
Count Connolly, enormously proud, considers his offer a con- 
descension, and Sir Samuel, exceedingly humble, makes his 
offer ridiculous. Lucy consequently despises both. Convinced 
that virtue alone constitutes true nobility, she will favor neither 
until the pretensions based upon birth have been put aside. 
Lucy’s father prefers the count, not only for his supposed 
wealth but also to thwart the plans of his wife. Lady Peckham, 
favoring Sir Samuel, carries the fight against the count. While 
the suitors are engaged in a duel, the count’s father, Dorimont, 
appears in disguise. He schools his son in humility by writing 
him insulting letters and by turning up in situations when the 
count is eager to impress people. Disguised as a servant, he 
saves his daughter, Lydia, from the schemes of Sir Paul 
Peckham, who, aping the vices of men of rank, designs to make 
her his kept-woman. He is seconded in this by Peckham’s son, 
Edmund, the “conscious lover” of Lydia. Dorimont makes 
himself known to the count at the very moment when Lucy’s 
father, Peckham, is negotiating the marriage. The count 
acknowledges Dorimont his father. The play ends happily even 
for the count, because Dorimont, besides regaining his fortune, 
succeeds with the help of Lucy and Edmund in convincing the 
count and all the misguided characters that true distinction 
and riches are things of the mind. The count thus marries 
Lucy, and Edmund marries Lydia. 

The plot of The School for Arrogance, as the preface acknowl- 
edges, is taken from Le Glorieux (1732) by Philippe Nericault 
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Destouches (1680-1754). Admitting that he took “the plan, 
several of the characters, and some of the scenes” from the 
French drama, he adds that the count has little resemblance to 
the original, that Lucy and the faithful servant, MacDermot, 
are entirely different, and that “ Lady Peckham is a new char- 
acter suggested by a friend.” As the plot shows, there are 
here the usual lay-figures of sentimental comedy: the guide- 
philosopher, represented here by Dorimont, father of the count, 
and by MacDermot; the faithful servant, MacDermot; the 
reclaimed prodigal, the count, of whom his sister Lydia says, 
“T believe him to be generous, benevolent, and noble of heart, 
though his habitual haughtiness gives him the appearance of 
qualities the very reverse” (2.1) ; high-minded or “ conscious 
lovers,” Lucy, Lydia, and Edmund; and the girl orphan, Lydia. 
But interest in their welfare and admiration for their virtues 
does not, as in The Conscious Lovers, constitute the main enter- 
tainment. On the contrary, the sentimentalized concept of life 
pervades only the father’s efforts to humble his son. The play 
thus is an inverted sentimental comedy, inasmuch as its serious 
features hold a secondary place. Apparently Holcroft was 
learning how to strike a compromise between the comedy of 
manners and sentimentalism. 

The hearing accorded The School for Arrogance justified his 
compromise ; for there was no unpleasant quarreling to get the 
play staged or to allow it to take its run. In fact, the piece was 
so well received that though a certain Mr. Marshal (pre- 
sumably James Marshal) fathered the piece, Holcroft acknowl- 
edged it on the second night. Its first performance was at 
Covent Garden February 4, 1791. It ran for nine nights during 
its first staging, and was used as an after-piece during the fol- 
lowing season. It brought its author two hundred and eighty 
pounds as his share.*® 

Were the statement of Holcroft’s borrowings taken literally, 
he should indeed be entitled to small credit for The School for 
Arrogance. A comparison, however, reveals that Holcroft in- 
fused the true English comic spirit into Destouches’ formal, 
dull, and moralizing drama. Le Glorieuz is sermonizing through- 


1° Elbridge Colby, Bibliography of Thomas Holcroft, New York, 1922, p. 63. 
I am indebted to Professor Colby’s Bibliography also for identifying the plays 
Holcroft published anonymously. ; 
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out; whereas the English version, though marred by occasional 
moralizings and though retaining the stock characters of senti- 
mental plays, is real comedy up to the final act. It is an excel- 
lent example of Holcroft’s attempt to conform to his own ideals 
of comedy and at the same time indulge the sentimental tastes 
of his audience; for though characterized by the traits of senti- 
mentalism, it is, nevertheless, excellent entertainment and effec- 
tive comedy. As a work of art, of course, it is open to the 
criticism that neither character nor life is presented truthfully. 

In conforming to the diverging tastes, Holcroft not only 
heightened the sentimental situations and characteristics of the 
original, but augmented and added comic scenes. The count, 
as the author contends, has little resemblance to the original 
inasmuch as he is presented as a man of feeling; in Destouches 
he is proud, arrogant, and totally insensible to humanitarian 
impulses up to the last scene when he unaccountably melts 
under the impact of filial love. In Holcroft, devotion to his 
poverty-stricken father, love for the innocent and noble-minded 
Lucy, and compassion and generosity toward the faithful ser- 
vant characterize him throughout and thus help to make the 
dénouement more plausible by far than that of the original. 
In the French play sheer pride and arrogance make the count 
unwilling to recognize his poverty-stricken father; in Holcroft 
this unwillingness proceeds from the extenuating circumstance 
that he must choose between his father and Lucy. Moreover, 
his love for Lucy is more genuine, for he is really torn between 
love and aristocratic ideals; in the French work the proud 
count negotiates for Lucy as if she were a mere chattel. In the 
French version, moreover, this leading character is a slave 
master; whereas Holcroft’s reformed prodigal is generous and 
kind toward his servant, MacDermot. In Le Glorieux the count 
betrays no shame for striking Pasquin, the servant, who brings 
him an insulting letter; on the contrary, he immediately com- 
mands him to count his gambling winnings, and then abuses 
him for theft; in The School for Arrogance, benevolence over- 
comes pride to such an extent that the count makes amends by 
giving him money. 

Besides changing the leading character from a hardened, 
unscrupulous, and avaricious villain who is nevertheless said 
to have a good heart, to one dramatically presented as mis- 
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guided but benevolent, Holcroft added other features peculiar 
to sentimental comedy. The most notable are: changing the 
servant, Pasquin, into the guide-philosopher, MacDermot; 
heightening the trials of “the defenceless orphan,” Lydia; and 
giving greater prominence to the “ poor father.” These changes, 
besides adding appeal to the emotions, tend to make the action 
more plausible. It is of greater note, however, that he injected 
the spirit of comedy, heightened comic scenes, and, what is 
most significant, added comic incidents and a highly humorous 
character, Lady Peckham, Holcroft’s masterpiece in charac- 
terization and comparable to the creations of Congreve and 
Sheridan. Sombre French passages, like the following clash 
between the middle class and the nobility, are infused with 
English robustiousness bordering on farce and caricature. In 
Le Glorieux we read (2.15): 


Lisimon, a Pasquin. Le comte de Tufiére est-il ici, mon coeur? 
Pasquin. Oui, Monsieur, le voici. (Le comte se léeve nonchalam- 
ment, et fait un pas au-devant de Lisimon qui l’embrasse.) 
Lisimon. Cher comte, serviteur. 
Le Comte, a Pasquin. Cher comte! nous voila grands amis, ce 
me semble. 
Lisimon. Ma foi, je suis ravi que nous logions ensemble. 
Le Comte, froidement. J’en suis fort aise aussi. 
Lisimon. Parbleu, nous boirons bien. 
Vous buvez sec, dit-on? Moi, je n’y laisse rien. 
Je suis impatient de vous verser rasade, 
Et ce sera bient6t. Mais étes-vous malade? 
A votre froide mine, 4 votre sombre accueil. .. . 
Le Comte, a Pasquin qui présente un siége. 


Faites asseoir monsieur. ... Non, offrez le fauteuil. 
Il ne le prenda pas; mais. . . 
Lisimon. Je vous fais excuse. 


Puisque vous me I!’offrez, trouvez bon que j’en use; 
Que je m’ étale aussi; car je suis sans facon; 

Mon cher, et cela doit vous servir de lecon; 

Et je veux qu’ entre nous toute cérémonie, 

Dés ce méme moment, pur jamais soit bannie. 


The corresponding scene in The School for Arrogance runs 
thus (2.2): 


Sir Paul. (On the stairs.) Is the count at home, young man? 
Footman. (Without.) Yes, sir. 
Edmund. I hear my father! We have had a fracas; I must 
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escape! If you will come and listen to my sister’s lecture, so—Good 
morrow! [Exit.] 

Count. Tis insufferable! Never, sure, did man of my rank run 
the gauntlet thus! No respect— No distinction of persons! But 
with people of this class ’tis ever so— Hail, fellow, well met! (Enter 
Sir Paul.) 

Sir Paul. Ay! Hail, fellow, well met!—Hey! You jolly dog! 
(Shaking him heartily by the hand.) 

Count. Hem! Good— good morrow, sir! (Aside.) Here is 
another family lecturer. 

Sir Paul. Was not that young Mock-modesty that brushed by 
me on the stairs? 

Count. It was your son, sir. 

Sir Paul. Good morning, sir! (Mimicking) said the scoundrel, 
when he was out of my reach. Damme! (With a kick.) I would 
have shewn him the shortest way to the bottom !—Well—Hey! 
You have elegant apartments here! 

Count. (With contempt.) Very indifferent, sir. 

Sir Paul. I shall remain in town for a fortnight, and am glad 
you live so near—We’ll storm the wine-cellar!—I hear you are no 
flincher!—Hey! When shall we have a set-to? Hey! When shall 
we have a rorytory? A catch, and a toast, and a gallon a man— 
But, hey! What’s the matter? An’t you well? 


Besides breathing life into the dialog and the characters, 
Holcroft quite consistently changed the obviously sermonizing 
passages into ironic dialog. Moreover, moralizing scenes, when 
taken over, were shortened. But the most important change is 
the addition of the chief comic character, Lady Peckham. She 
is a glorified Lady Wishfort of The Way of the World, witha 
strong dash of Mrs. Malaprop. In Le Glorieux she is a mere 
name; in The School for Arrogance she carries the action with 
gusto. The process of her creation is easily traced. In the 
original most of the count’s opposition comes from his love, 
Isabelle. This action, extracted from her character, went to the 
creation of Lady Peckham. Then Lisimon, the rich French 


bourgeois gentleman corresponding to Sir Paul Peckham, is} 


shorn of some of his contrasting features in the process of 


building Lady Peckham. Clashes between her and the count; 


constitute the play’s highest entertainment and afford scope 
for satire, such as is exhibited in the following (3.1): 
Edmund. (Warmly.) Madam, I will pledge my life for the 


count’s veracity. 
L. Peckham. You pledge! Vhat do you know about the matter! 
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I'll pledge that he has been telling a pack of the most monstrous— 

Edmund. Forbear, madam. Such insult is too gross to be en- 
dured almost from any angry woman. Dear count— 

L. Peckham. Voman again! Wery fine! Wery pretty! Voman 
quotha! To be called voman by my own witals! 

Count. (Aside.) What have I done? (With agony.) A lie! 

L. Peckham. As for you, sir, I doesn’t believe von vord you say. 
I knows the tricks of such sham shevaleers as you too vell! 

Count. (Walking away from her.) Torture! 

L. Peckham. But I'll take care to have you prognosticated. 

Count. (Aside.) Damnation! 

L. Peckham. Yl have you karakatoored in your troo colours. 
I'll have you painted in your father’s hall; you and your vooden 
shoe shrug and snuffle scarecrows; your half dozen lank and lean 
shotten herring shadows, vith the light shining through ’em, like 
parchment at a vorkshop vinder; grinning hunger over a dish of 
soup-meegur, vith a second course of frogs, and a plate of hedge- 
berries and crab-apples for the desert! Ill depicture you! I'll not 
forget your wassals! 

Count. (Aside.) I can support it no longer. (Going.) 

Edmund. (Catches him by the hand.) My dear count. 

Count. Sir! Iam a dishonoured villain! (Ezit.) 

Lady Peckham. There! There! He tells you himself he is a 
willin! His conscience flies in his face, and he owns it. 


In addition to introducing Lady Peckham, Holcroft not only 
heightened the comic possibilities of certain of the original 
situations but protracted some and added others. Notable 
examples of lengthening good comedy are those in which the 
count wavers between denying his father and sacrificing Lucy 
(4.1), and in which the count must apologize to Lady Peckham 
before she will consent to the marriage (4.2). Examples of 
added scenes are: Sir Samuel’s proposal to Lucy (5.1), and 
Lady Peckham’s attack upon the count’s pretended wealth 
in the scene quoted above. In the original this business is 
managed by an insipid dialog between two servants. 

The success of The School for Arrogance apparently con- 
vinced Holcroft that opposition to sentimentalism and farce 
was futile and that the literary fame he ardently coveted could 
be won only by appealing to the heart and by introducing 
caricatures. This conjecture is supported by his next play, 
The Road to Ruin. Here he played up the farcical character 
Goldfinch and gave full rein to sentimentalism, resulting in a 
whirling torrent of emotion. Despite his now being forty-seven, 
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he so completely conformed to the public taste that, as Hazlitt 
says, the success of The Road to Ruin (C. G., Febr. 18, 1791) 
carried his “fame as a dramatic writer into every corner of the 
kingdom where there was a play-house. ... It had a run greater 
than almost any other piece was ever known to have. ... The 
profits he received from it were nine hundred pounds from 
Mr. Harris, and three or four hundred for the copy-right” 
(Memoirs, p. 122). The success of the piece is owing no doubt 
to the character Goldfinch and the whirl, the excitement, the 
breath-taking suspense, and the overpowering sentimentalism. 

Harry Dornton, a wild, dashing, and noble-spirited youth, 
by extravagant charity and gambling threatens the stability 
of his father’s banking firm. The father must choose between 
his son and financial disaster. The report that Harry has lost 
ten thousand at the Newmarket races, causes a run on the 
bank. At this point for the first time Harry adverts to his 
father’s impending ruin. Prompted by filial love, he resolves, 
though in love with Sophia, to raise money by marrying her 
mother, a rich, hot-blooded widow. But the villain, Sulky, 
having gained possession of the will of the widow’s late hus- 
band, plots to have Goldfinch marry the widow and thus gain 
her fortune. Mrs. Warren, the widow, relying on the favor of 
Sulky, whom she believes has the will in keeping, determines 
to marry Harry, and accordingly advances him six thousand 
pounds. The elder Dornton, moved by a love no less ardent 
than the revived love of his son, over-rides the advice of his 
associates, brushes aside the imminent danger of a business 
collapse, takes out a new loan, rushes to the widow, and saves 
Harry from marriage to her by repaying the six thousand she 
had advanced. But new debts await the father. Harry has just 
learned that his friend Milford is imprisoned, and to save his 
honor as a friend, expends five of the six thousand to free him. 
He then quarrels with Milford because of an insult offered his 
father. But the duel is averted; for Milford, learning in the 
nick of time that the elder Dornton was not responsible for the 
creditors’ swooping down upon him, sends a cringing apology. 
In the meantime the Dornton firm is saved by a re-examination 
of the books, showing a safe margin, and by the fortune that 
comes to Sulky, Dornton’s partner, because of the timely death 
of a relative. And to make every one share in the benevolent 
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rule of the universe, the plot of Goldfinch and Sulky is frus- 
trated. Sophia, Harry’s love, entreats pardon for all. 

The Road to Ruin is the first of Holcroft’s original plays and 
adaptations in which appears the genuine bourgeois appeal. 
The action centers round domestic relations and business inter- 
ests. Though this was not new either to English tragedy or 
comedy, it was new to Holcroft. And the circumstance that he, 
whose theory as well as earlier practice favored real comedy, 
should have been swept down the stream of sentimentalism and 
should have appealed directly to the middle class indicates 
the growing strength of the middle-class demands even on the 
theater. Sentimentalism is so pervading a feature of this comedy 
that all the action turns round the paternal impulses of Dornton 
and of the high-minded filial love of Harry. Each dilemma 
between business prudence and paternal love is resolved by the 
impulses of the heart. 

Love’s Frailties (C. G., Febr. 5, 1794) , following The Road 
to Ruin, took (as the advertisement explains) “ various inci- 
dents and thoughts” from Otto F. Gemmigen’s Der Deutsche 
Hausvater to build a play whose “fable, characters, and de- 
nouement are exceedingly different.” Instead of the rounds of 
applause that greeted its predecessor, this play, as Holcroft 
contended, precipitated the beginning of “relentless opposi- 
tion,’ because in the preface the following passage was 
“unwarily retained”: “I was bred to the most useless and 
often most worthless, of all professions; that of a gentleman.” 
Though a good acting piece and acknowledged such by the 
Monthly (13.446) , it ran only six nights. 

Sir Gregory Oldwort, preaching respectability but practising 
libertinism, determines that his nephew, Seymour, marry the 
rich and aristocratic Lady Fancourt. Seymour’s sister, Lady 
Louisa, also urges the match because her marriage to a lieu- 
tenant, “ possessed of honour, worth, and virtue” rather than 
wealth has made her dependent on Seymour. Though Seymour 
is betrothed to Paulina, the daughter of a destitute nobleman, 
the pleading of his sister and the threats of his uncle prevail 
upon him to tell Paulina that he must break his engagement. 
While Paulina is distractedly pleading with him to be true to 
her, his eyes fall upon a painting representing the “ progress of 
seduction, beginning in perjury and ending in suicide.” Over- 
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come by remorse, Seymour vows to be true to her. In the 
meantime Lady Fancourt has been convinced by Paulina that 
true nobility is of the mind and that Seymour and Paulina are 
destined for one another. Interwoven with this action is Sir 
Gregory’s plot to seduce Paulina. His designs are suspected 
by Muscadel, who, prompted by his wish to marry Lady Fan- 
court, compromises Sir Gregory and forces him to consent to 
Seymour’s marrying Paulina. As this outline indicates, Love’s 
Frailties has some of the features of real comedy. The design 
of the whole piece is to expose Sir Gregory’s pretensions to 
respectability. His selfishness, heartlessness, and libertinism are 
effectually satirized. And that it is such, is owing to Holcroft, 
not to the original of Otto von Gemmingen. Besides creating 
the comic character Muscadel, Holcroft changed the virtuously 
stilted Hausvater into Sir Gregory—a worthy object of satire 
in that his pretensions to virtue are false. The features it has 
in common with tearful comedy are: Sir Gregory at the close 
is not only forced to acknowledge his vices but is made to 
reform; the distresses of the lovers, as in the original, are given 
prominence; Paulina’s virtue is held up for admiration; and 
Seymour’s devotion to his sister is rewarded. 

The last of Holcroft’s plays deserving of detailed considera- 
tion, before we turn to his melodramas, is The Deserted 
Daughter (C. G., May 2, 1795), given out as the work of Mrs. 
Inchbald. Despite Holcroft’s acknowledging it as his soon after 
its appearance, this thoroughly sentimental comedy “had six- 
teen performances before the end of the year, benefits later, 
four editions in the year, and other editions in Ireland and 
America.” ?’ It has some of the theatrical characteristics of 
The Road to Ruin. By his first wife, “a woman poor but vir- 
tuous,” Mordent had a daughter, Joanna, for whom he secretly 
provides through his servant, Donald. After almost twenty 
years, pity for the disowned daughter somehow causes the ser- 
vant to threaten to expose his master if he will not acknowledge 
his daughter. But rather than estrange his present wife, Lady 
Anne, still further, Mordent arranges to have his trusted but 
faithless servant, Item, settle Joanna in some profession. Un- 
known, however, to Mordent, Item sells her to Mrs. Enfield, 


17 Colby, Memoirs, 2.95. 
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the keeper of a brothel. Mrs. Enfield sends notice to both 
Mordent and his friend, Lennox, that she has a prize beauty 
for them. Both accept the invitation. Matters are complicated 
by Cheveril, a character so intensely sentimental as to be rather 
a caricature than a real young man just turned of age. Burning 
to do “ one famous good wicked thing ” “ without being unprin- 
cipled,’ and “not by ensnaring the helpless,’ Cheveril is 
directed by Item to the brothel. Lennox arrives first, and, after 
paying Mrs. Enfield one hundred pounds, arranges to take 
Joanna with him, and sends her boy’s clothes so that she can 
make her escape. Cheveril, having arrived on the heels of 
Lennox, decides to outwit him and thus establish his “ char- 
acter for spirit, soul, and intrepidity for ever.” But struck by 
the lovely innocence of Joanna, he falls rapturously in love with 
her and schemes to free her. The action is further complicated 
by the arrival of Mordent. Joanna’s pitiful enumeration of her 
woes so moves Mordent that he too resolves to free her, saying, 
“Come but with me, and, while I have a morsel, a home, or a 
heart, you shall share them.” Hot on the heels of this resolve, 
Mordent learns that Joanna is his daughter. In the meantime 
Joanna, realizing she is in a brothel, escapes disguised as a boy. 
Mordent rushes to rescue her, only to be informed that she has 
already been decoyed to the arms of some libertine. In his 
agony he exclaims: “I the pander? I cast her shrieking on the 
bed of infamy, and chain her in the arms of lust? Her father 
do this? ” As Mordent with the combined aid of all his servants 
frantically searches for Joanna, he comes upon Lennox, charges 
him with abduction and challenges him to a duel. But the 
welling up of benevolence overcomes him, and Mordent turns 
his pistol out of line. Their passions unaccountably subside 
long enough to allow Mordent to explain that Joanna is his 
daughter. The words have barely been uttered when both 
scurry off in search of the abducted Joanna. While wandering 
about in search of protection, Joanna meets Cheveril, who also 
seeks her. Joanna being disguised is not recognized by him, and 
when Mordent overhears him ask her if she knows where 
Joanna is, he rushes to the disguised girl, saying (5. 4): 
Mordent. ... She was my daughter! 


Joanna. Sir!—Your daughter!—You? You my father? 
Mordent. How? 
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Joanna. (Falling at his feet and snatching his hand.) Oh! 

Mordent. Can it be?—My child—?—My Joanna? (Eagerly 
raising and regarding her again.) Itis! Itis! (Falling on her neck.) 

Joanna. My father! 

Mordent. My child! And innocent? 


The play closes with every one rejoicing in the benevolent rule 
of the universe whereby all things are worked out for the good 
of man. Mordent instead of being made to encounter the 
“resentful forbearance” of his wife, Lady Anne, finds her all 
joy because a long lost daughter has been reclaimed, and the 
financial ruin threatening Mordent is averted by the timely 
unmasking of his trusted but faithless servant. 

Seven months after the successful staging of The Deserted 
Daughter, Holcroft came out with The Man of Ten Thousand 
(D. L., Jan. 23, 1796). No clue to its source has been found. 
It is strikingly inferior in characterization, plot, and dialog. 
How it enjoyed a run of seven nights and how it brought the 
author some two hundred and forty pounds is completely unin- 
telligible ; for the present-day reader will invariably react as did 
Wordsworth, “I have attempted to read Holcroft’s Man of Ten 
Thousand, but such stuff.” ** John Adolphus, however, explains 
this riddle when he says that the talents of the first comic actors 
of the day, Kemble, Bannister, Miss Farren, Miss Pope, and 
Mrs. Gibbs gave it whatever success it enjoyed, despite its 
being “a mere series of scenes, without plot or contrivance.” * 
The plot centers round Dorington, who after entertaining his 
friends profusely suddenly loses his fortune and his influence, 
and, with the fortune and the influence, his friends. But the 
hero, Dorington, continues unperturbed. His resignation is 
rewarded by the deus ex machina: the loss of fortune was only 
a false report.?° 

The complete failure of The Force of Ridicule, it appears, 
discouraged Holcroft so thoroughly that he desisted from 
further dramatic efforts until January 25, 1798, when he suc- 


18 G. M. Harper, Wordsworth, 2 vols., New York, 1923, 1. 289. 

19 Memoirs of John Bannister, 2 vols., London, 1839, 1. 363. 

°° The Force of Ridicule (D. L., Dec. 6, 1796), his next play, was “ perdurably 
damned ” after the first night, according to James Boaden (Memoirs of J. P. 
Kemble, 2 vols., London, 1825, 1. 192). It was never published and I have not 
seen the manuscript. Its source is only hinted at by the Biographica Dramatica (2. 
244-5), “It was, we believe, derived from the French.” 
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ceeded in having Drury Lane stage his comedy, Knave, or Not? 
Its plot centers round the villain, Monrose, who determines to 
rise in the world by studying villainy. Though merely a poor 
parson’s son, he pretends to be a foreign count, gets a position 
as tutor in a noble family, and there unmasks two noblemen 
who robbed an orphan to enhance their fortune. In the printed 
edition, dated February 1, 1798, the author acknowledges that 
“in the original sketch of this comedy, some hints were taken 
from Il Raggiratore [1756], La Serva Amorosa [1752], and II 
Padre Di Famiglia [1750] by Goldoni,” ** then adds, “but of 
these [hints], though he has not lately examined them, the 
author is persuaded so few traces remain that they are scarcely 
discoverable.” This piece held the stage only four or five nights, 
because it was construed as an attack upon society. 

Only two weeks elapsed after the comparative failure of 
Knave, or Not? before He’s Much to Blame” (C. G., Febr. 13, 
1798) was staged. As the advertisement admits, Holcroft took 
some “hints” from Le Complaisant (1733) by De Ferriol 
Pont-de-Veyle and the Clavigo (1774) by Goethe. It enjoyed 
so great favor “that the King, not knowing the author... 
commanded it twice.” Sir George Versatile while poor and 
enjoying the hospitality of the Delaval home, falls in love with 
Delaval’s sister, Maria. When he comes into money, he casts 
Maria aside for Lady Jane Vibrate. Young Delaval resolves 
to avenge this injustice. Maria learning of her brother’s resolve, 
disguises herself as a man and tries to prevent Delaval and Sir 
George from meeting. At a mask she thoroughly exposes the 
faithlessness of Sir George. He repents and the duel is averted. 
The inanities of Lady Vibrate, the mother of Jane, the pom- 
posity of the German Doctor Gosterman, the caricatured irri- 
tability of Lord Vibrate, and the flippancy of Sir George lighten 
the tragic tone of this piece. Though the main action follows 
that of Clavigo, Holcroft rebuilt the characters, lightened the 
oppressive somberness of the German, accelerated the action, 
and substituted a happy ending; and, aided by “hints” from 
Le Complaisant, he added a greater variety of character, 


*T have not seen copies of these. 
*? This play is attributed to Holcroft on the strength of this entry in his Diary, 
Aug. 1, 1798: “I informed [Mr. Griffiths, Jun.] that the comedy He’s Much to 
Blame was written by me” (Memoirs, p. 190). 
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created the amusingly pompous, inquisitive, and obsequious 
German doctor, added new incidents and situations—all tend- 
ing to make the play good comedy, redolent of amusing and 
even farcical situations. Holcroft thus succeeded admirably in 
welding the two plays into a rounded and pleasing comedy, 
calculated to please such as looked for sentimentalism as well 
as those who demanded mere entertainment.” 


3 


In 1801 Holcroft sent from Paris Deaf and Dumb; or, the 
Orphan Protected: an historical comedy (D.L., Febr. 24, 
1801), adapted from the French, L’Abbé de l’Epée by J. N. 
Bouilly.** Besides enjoying a run of nine successive nights and 
twenty-four additional presentations before the end of 1803, 
it was once played by command of George III.**> The reason 
for its appeal is apparent from its plot. Julio, the heir of the 
Lord of Harancour, born deaf and dumb, is left an orphan when 
only eight. He is taken to Paris by his uncle and there aban- 
doned. The child finds a refuge in Abbé de l’Epée’s asylum. 
Julio’s appearance leads to the suspicion that he has been 
robbed of his inheritance. After a long search on foot, the abbé 
and Julio find the palace where Julio was born. The guilty 
uncle, overcome with remorse, surrenders the estate after a 
violent internal conflict brought on by his son’s threat to kill 
himself if his father does not acknowledge that he usurped 
young Julio’s fortune. 

The English stage was clearly heading toward melodrama. 
The emotional appeal, as a number of Holcroft’s most success- 
ful works indicate, was becoming more pronounced, situations 
rather than character were being stressed, the abnormal was 


28 Since The Inquisitor (Haymarket, June 23, 1798), an adaptation of Johann 
C. Unzer’s Diego et Leonor, throws no decisive light upon the main theme of this 
study I have for reasons of brevity omitted discussion of it here. No record of 
Indian Exiles, adapted from Kotzebue’s Die Indianer in America (1791), remains 
except that it was completed by October, 1798. I have not seen the manuscripts of 
The Old Clothesman (C. G., April 2, 1799) and The Escapes (C. G., Oct. 14, 1801). 

24T have not seen the play. 

25 Of its appeal John Adolphus wrote: “Savage indeed must the prejudices have 
been which could resist the charms with which this piece assailed the mind. The 
story, the sentiment, the interest, the gradual and judicious development of the final 
event, all contributed to produce an impulsive sensation not to be resisted by minds 
in the slightest degree capable of a virtuous emotion ” (Bannister 2. 73). 
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replacing the ordinary, villains were responding more spontane- 
ously to pity, happy dénouements were being forced with less 
regard for probability, and accidents were weaving halos of 
material prosperity for the virtuous. The Road to Ruin (1791), 
The Deserted Daughter (1795), He’s Much to Blame (1798), 
and Deaf and Dumb (1801) indicate an increasing love of 
mystery, a heightening of emotional situations, an increase of 
pantomime action, and a tendency toward the arbitrary reward 
of virtue. Furthermore, they indicate, in the main, that the 
villain, though heartless and malicious, is nevertheless yielding 
with greater spontaneity to the impulses of natural goodness; 
the orphans are being placed in more distressful situations, and 
the benevolent protector is becoming more self-sacrificing. In 
Deaf and Dumb, for example, the protecting hero embraces 
Julio, invokes Heaven for protection, and then sets out with 
him on a long journey. They wearily push on until they arrive 
at Toulouse. Here Julio seizes his guide’s hand, utters cries of 
joy, hurriedly leads him through the city to the palace where 
he was born. Then Julio stops suddenly, shrieks, falls senseless 
into the arms of his protector. This piece even required some 
of the elaborate and spectacular setting presumably borrowed 
from the romantic operas. The chief of these is a bridge scene 
with a church steeple in the background. Such obviously was 
the taste of English audiences when Holcroft gave the English 
the first dramatic production technically to become known as 
melodrama. 

A Tale of Mystery (C.G., Nov. 13, 1802) is an adaptation 
of the first French melo-drame, Coelina; ow l’ Enfant du mystére 
(1800) by Guilbert de Pixerécourt. It ran for thirty-six nights 
during its first season. Both contemporary evidence ** and the 
findings of scholars acknowledge it the first melodrama as such 
to be presented on any English stage.*’ The curtain rises on 
Bonamo expecting the rich and powerful Count Romaldi, who 


*°Genest (7. 579) calls it “the first of those melodramas, with which the stage 
was afterwards inundated,” and adds that it was the best of them. Boaden (Kem- 
ble 2. 331) records, “‘ the speaking music by Dr. Busby and the good acting rendered 
it very excellent.” He recognized it as something new in that he called it “an 
opera in prose, which is merely spoken; and in which music discharges the duty of 
a valet de chambre, because her office is simply to announce the actors.” 

* Nicoll, p. 98; and Ernest B. Watson, Sheridan to Robertson, Cambridge, 1926, 
p. 350. 
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is coming to arrange the marriage of his son to Selina, an 
orphan, fathered by Bonamo. To make room for the distin- 
guished guest, Bonamo, the master of the castle, issues orders 
to turn out the poor mute beggar, Francisco, taken in by the 
servants. Fiametta, the old faithful serving maid, and Selina, 
the orphan, plead for Francisco, contending they instinctively 
know he is noble. Bonamo yields and allows Francisco to tell 
his story in writing. Francisco makes it kown that his tongue 
has been cut out at the instigation of a rich and powerful 
nobleman whose name he conceals. 

With the stage thus set, the villain, Romaldi, enters, and 
Francisco slinks from the room. Romaldi, after recovering 
from a momentary embarrassment occasioned by a glimpse of 
Francisco, proceeds to arrange the marriage of his son and 
Selina. But Bonamo refuses to force Selina’s consent. Angered 
by this, Romaldi accuses Bonamo of trying to keep the rich 
orphan for his nephew, Stephen, who loves Selina. He threatens 
that if by ten o’clock on the following morning he does not gain 
consent to force Selina into the marriage, he will reveal a secret 
which will affect the lives of all of the Bonamo household. 
Though suspicion is rife, all except Selina retire for the night. 
As she stands guard over Francisco, she spies Romaldi and his 
servant with drawn daggers stealing upon him. Her screams 
rouse the house. 

With the villain thus exposed, the second act presents 
Bonamo hurriedly arranging the marriage of Stephen and 
Selina. But in the midst of the picturesque scene, enlivened 
by music, dancing, and general festivity, comes Romaldi’s 
accusation that Selina is the “child of crime! of adultery!” 
and that Francisco is the author of her disgrace. Enraged 
Bonamo drives Francisco and Selina out into the raging storm. 
The victims have no more than left, when Montano arrives. 
Bursting in upon Bonamo, he tells him that Romaldi is the 
brother of Francisco, is an imposter, is the adulterer, the de- 
baucher of Francisco’s wife, the villain who had Francisco’s 
tongue cut out and attempted to kill him “one dark night in 
a deep mountain pass.” Everyone rushes out into the terrifying 
storm to find Selina and her father. 

The closing act presents Romaldi struggling against the 
upheavals of outraged Nature—all the while pleading for mercy 
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and pardon. He finally takes refuge in the hut of the very 
miller who sheltered Francisco the night his tongue was cut 
out. For the sake of theatricalism, the storm forces Francisco 
and Selina also to seek shelter in the hut. As Francisco enters, 
Romaldi points his pistol at him. Francisco bares his breast, 
and his daughter throws herself between the pistol and her 
father. Romaldi puts up his weapon, groaning with remorse, 
“No! Too much blood is upon my head! Be justly avenged: 
take mine!” Francisco hurls the proffered pistol down the 
mountain side, urges Romaldi to flee, and, when he finds 
Romaldi overpowered by the pursuing archers, he and Selina 
throw themselves time after time between the swords of the 
archers and their victim, Romaldi, and thus save his life. 
Except for such unimportant changes as making Stephen 
the nephew instead of son of Bonamo, the action of the highly 
successful melodrama—but to us, cinema-like thriller—follows 
that of Coelina. But it is not a mere translation;** it is an 
adaptation to English theatrical taste, inasmuch as Holcroft 
notably heightened the benevolence of the virtuous, blackened 
the diabolical villain, accentuated the emotional situations, and, 
perhaps most noticeably, added features to make it a more 
theatrical stage piece. The atmosphere of mystery is increased 
by the instinctive terror excited by the villain, by the increased 
tempo of the dialog, by the expanded pantomime action, by 


8 Some of the most striking changes are: Francisco urged by Bonamo to tell the 
truth: in Coelina (1. 5), Francisque témoigne qu ’il est incapable de mentir, and 
in A Tale of Mystery (1.1), “ With dignity, points to heaven and his heart”; in 
Coelina, Francisco grapples with the attacking Romaldi in the miller’s hut, whereas 
in Holcroft he bares his breast to the pointed pistol, causing Romaldi to groan with 
remorse and offer to let Francisco kill him; Selina in Coelina struggles against the 
forced marriage because it will separate her from Stephen whom she loves, but in 
the English play she dreads to become the victim of avarice and thus outrage true 
love; in the French she screams with terror when Romaldi crouches toward her 
sleeping father, but in A Tale of Mystery she rouses the house with her screams and 
shields her aged father with her body; Bonamo in the original appeases his sense of 
benevolence by tossing a purse to innocent Selina when he drives her and her father 
into the sterm, but in the adaptation Bonamo wavers and cries out to the father, 
“Hold, miserable man,—[To himself] Houseless—pennyless—without bread—with- 
out asylum—must she perish because her father has been wicked”; Fiametta re- 
monstrates more boldly and forcefully with her master because of the cruelties shown 
Francisco and Selina; instances of increased pantomime action as in the stage direc- 
tions to Act 1, Sc. 1 of A Tale of Mystery and Act 1, Sc. 15 of Coelina; finally, 
short Romantic touches are added by Holcroft, invariably emphasizing the wild and 
picturesque nature-setting as at the opening of Act 2, Sc. 3. 
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more extensive and specific musical accompaniment, by intensi- 
fying and protracting the storm, by Francisco’s refusal to reveal 
the name of his family and by his remark that his name has 
been disgraced. 

In order to understand Holcroft and to make valid inferences 
on the English taste in his time it is necessary again to empha- 
size that the author of A Tale of Mystery was merely trying 
to get a successful piece on the stage.*® Though this would seem 
to be a thoroughly substantiated fact in the light of his life as 
a whole, students of eighteenth-century drama are as unani- 
mous in designating him an active propagator of melodrama as 
in describing him the champion of sentimental comedy. But 
his theory was as strongly opposed to melodrama as it was 
to sentimental comedy. When writing of melodrama in his 
Theatrical Recorder (1.215), he deprecated its slight moral 
usefulness, explaining that “because of the time given to 
music” and because of the “ strong portion of insipidity which 
has always prevailed, their moral utility is still further les- 
sened.” Obviously he had to go with the stream of popular 
taste. Many bitter failures made him realize that he must 
either side with sentimentalism or sink into oblivion and utter 
poverty. The contrast, then, between his theory and the repu- 
tation he has gained as a champion of sentimentalism and as 
the chief propagator of melodrama is an excellent proof of the 
force of the flood of sentimentalism rushing in as one of the 
salient features of the Romantic Movement. 

By 1805 Holcroft had The Lady of the Rock (D.L., Febr. 12) 
ready for staging." The “subject and part of the story” of 
this attempt at original melodrama, according to the preface, 
was taken from Mrs. Murray’s Guide to the Western Islands 
of Scotland. The Lady of the Rock affords proof that Holcroft 


2° For a tracing of the melodramatic features of English plays from 1770 see 
Nicoll, p. 98 ff.; in French plays, see Alexander Lacey, Pixerécourt and the French 
Romantic Drama, Toronto, 1928. 

°° Bernbaum, Drama of Sensibility, p. 267; Nicoll, p. 185; A. H. Thorndyke, 
English Comedy, N. Y., pp. 459-63. 

*t Hear both Sides (D. L., Jan. 29, 1803), a play in the “honest attorney ” 
fashion given a vogue by Frederick Reynolds, was condemned by the critics as a 
“sombre sermonizing drama.” The dull, insipid Vindictive Man (D. L., Nov. 20, 
1806) based on L’Heritage, conte morale et dramatique by M. Bret was hooted off 
the stage, according to Lamb. Neither modifies the facts of this study and may 
accordingly be dismissed without discussion. 
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either did not fully understand the recipe for successful melo- 
drama or was still bent on making the stage a school for sound 
morality. This piece, though running nine nights, got off to 
a bad start the first night because, as the preface explains, its 
villain was not allowed a miraculous deathbed conversion and 
the heroine was not sufficiently immaculate. The “lovely little 
girl,” as the same preface tells, was fashioned too much in 
conformity with human frailty and real life in that she “ inno- 
cently betrayed her mother.” Both of these departures from 
the set form of melodrama “put the piece in some slight 
danger ” when it was first presented. Again he was forced to 
realize, as he acknowledged in the preface, that “dramatic 
authors must not reason, but comply with the public feeling.” 
Accordingly, he so altered the piece that “the hardened vil- 
lainy . . . so offensive to public feeling” conformed to the 
melodramatic pattern, and he even “curtailed the part of the 
child” in order to make her idealistically faultless. 

In concluding this study of Holcroft’s plays, I may observe 
that time and the judgment of succeeding ages have justly 
assigned Holcroft to the rank his stage productions merit— 
a minor dramatist of the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
The Road to Ruin, and possibly Seduction, The Deserted 
Daughter, and The School for Arrogance alone would repay the 
present-day general reader’s interest; and The Road to Ruin 
alone threatened to give him lasting fame. Despite these nega- 
tions, Holcroft has a clear claim, because of his adaptation of 
A Tale of Mystery, to whatever questionable fame resides in 
having introduced French melodrama as such into England. 
In himself, then, he is merely typical of the playwrights who 
were plundering foreign models and adapting them more or less 
successfully to English taste. 

Insignificant as these claims are, a study of Holcroft has, 
nevertheless, been illuminating; for his preface to Duplicity is 
new evidence of the strength of the revolt against sentimental 
comedy as well as proof that Goldsmith and Sheridan were, for 
the most part, successful in spite of the ebbing tide of the 
comedy of manners, which succeeded in living on only in the 
form of farce; and that even as early as 1785 the only road to 
dramatic success was to depict life in caricature and senti- 
mentally. His works show that despite his prepossessions, his 
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talent, his theory, and his militant disposition, he was forced 
to indulge more and more the ever-growing taste for weeping 
comedy. They show, furthermore, that nothing short of melo- 
drama would satisfy. Lastly, a study of his works indicates 
that no individual writer need necessarily have been the cham- 
pion of sentimental comedy, for the stream of sentimentalism 
had broken down all barriers and was rushing onward in spite 
of literary theories. The middle-class tastes thus were no longer 
influencing only the novel and the periodical; they were domi- 
nating the stage and had become so strong as to over-rule 
opposition even so dogged as that of Holcroft, who, though 
favoring genuine comedy, has gone down in dramatic history 
as one of the chief exponents of sentimentalism. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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KING LEAR—ANOTHER CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT 
By Dororny F. Atkinson 


A prose account of the Lear story which, I believe, has not 
hitherto been noted by Shakespeare scholars occurs in Gerard 
Legh’s Accedens of Armory. I shall quote the first edition of 
the Accedens [1562],‘ noting only the important changes in 
subsequent editions. 

At folio 164 verso, Legh is discussing “ Gentilwomen [who] 
haue borne Armes in the fielde,” and among them he lists as 
the second 


Cordeilla, the doughter and heire of leyr her father, by iust title 
of inheritance, wt such wisedome, temperaunce, and noble corage 
Raigned, that I am costrained not to passe her worthye doinges in 
Silence, but so farre forth to vtter the same, as may be to the praise 
of her, who lefte behind such a noble pattern of princely stomake 
as by al her doinges may right wel appeare. Leir, sonne of Bladud, 
y' practising Icarus feate, receaued the Guerdon therof, had issue 
three doughters as his onely heires. Gonorilla, Regan, and Cor- 
deilla. This man well stepte in yeres, hoping no more for any 
further issue, determined with himself, that the disposicion of y® 
kingdome sholde declare his good will towardes these his dowghters, 
as aunswering their dewtie towardes him. whereupon moued to 
knowe their seuerall affection? and doughterly loue, one tyme 
calling them all before him, orderly asked them, what & howe their 
good will was to him. The eldest aunswered, that as nature had 
made him her father, so reason likewise and dewty, taught her to 
owe to him hihest reuerence, and obedience aboue all thinges. 
whose aunswer in suche sorte pleased the olde man, being further 
mixed with a certeine praise of him, that he againe in recompéce 
therof, declared what his good wil, towardes her was, and what 
hereafter further it should be. The seconde hearing the aunswere 
of her elder Sister, and loking to y® rewarde promised, aunswered 
in suche sorte as her former Sister did, rewarded with like wordes 
of the olde man, as the other was. when it came to Cordeilla 
her course to aunswere the [demaund,] 2* somuche arte thou worthie, 


*Copies of the 1562, 1568, 1576 editions are in The Folger Shakespeare Library. 
The 1591 edition is at the Library of Congress. The Library of Congress copy has, 
on the verso of the binder’s leaf facing the engraved title, the following note signed 
by Horace W. Smith: “see fol 96 the story of Leir & three daughters from Which 
Shakespeare Wrote in 1605 the Tragedy of King Lear.” 

* 1591, fol. 96": ‘“ moued to knowe their seuerall actions .. . 

**The word “ demaunde,” is correctly given as the catchword of fol. 165 but is 
not repeated in the text as the first word of fol. 165” of the 1562 ed. 
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and so will I loue the.* when that the olde man was not fedd with 
flatteryng wordes of this his daughter, as he loked for, his irefull 
hart straight braided out wrothful wordes of wreke and reuenge: 
enforcyng her to shun y® rage, thus thudered out against her 
Straight way therfore to execute his irefull doome, Gonorilla js 
betrothed to the Duke of Corinwall, and Rega, to the Duke of 
Albania, the kingedome being assured equally to discende betwene 
the. Aganippus then king of Fraunce, a yong man and vnmaried, 
to whome this Cordeilla fledd from presence of her father, beholdyng 
her beawty piteyng this her chaunce, fell there with all in loue with 
her, and shortly after was maried to her. The Dukes gaping stil for 
the kingdome. (when death wolde not yelde them that, yt they 
loked for) by treason they sought to preuent the same. And there- 
upon denousing battaile against their olde father, vnwildy for y* 
warres, expelled him his realme, & depriued him of his kingdome 
who in this case, enforsed therto, flyeth to his dowghter Cordeilla, 
whome before he had renounsed. She acknowledginge her father, 
forgetting the iniurie past, wt rescouce releeuith him, restoreth his 
kingdome to him, ouercoming in fight y® dukes that erste by con- 
quest, from their father had gott the same, and thus departeth to 
her husbande agayne. In shorte space after, dyed both the kinges, 
that is to saye, her husband, and her father. wherevpon she re- 
turneth to this Realme, to gouerne the same. where she liued & 
reigned, till by treason of Morgan, and Cunedagius her Sisters chil- 
dren, she vnawares was imprisoned. Her noble hart not suffring 
thraldome that Aye before had liued at large, by stoute corage did 
cause her hads to quit her life therof. . . . 


This account is interesting, if only because it is contemporary 
with Shakespeare. However, I think it not improbable that 
Legh’s story is significant with relation to King Lear. 

There are several reasons for believing that Shakespeare may 
have known the Accedens of Armorie. First, the book seems to 
have been very popular, editions having been issued in 1562, 
1568, 1572, 1576, and 1591. Second, the Shakespeare family is 
known to have been trying to obtain a coat of arms, finally suc- 
ceeding in the early part of 1596.4 That a family which had 
been actively interested for twenty years® in securing an 
heraldic grant might have read such a primer as Legh’s is cer- 
tainly possible. Finally, it has been suggested that Legh’s de- 
scription of the arms of Alexander is the basis for the jest about 


° 1568, fol. 96": “somuch (quod she) as thou haste, somuch art thou worth, and 
so well do I loue thee.” This is the reading of 1576 and 1591 also. 
* Joseph Q. Adams, A Life of Shakespeare, pp. 243-52. 
5 Adams, p. 26. 
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Ajax and the lion in Love’s Labour’s Lost. To this evidence 
that Shakespeare knew and used the Accedens we may add the 
fact that Legh antedates Holinshed by more than a decade. 
May not Shakespeare have first read the story of Lear in the 
pseudo-scientific work of Legh, and grown familiar with it long 
before Holinshed came into his hand ? 

Comparison of the Accedens with earlier accounts fails to 
disclose Legh’s immediate source. Of the older Lear stories 
studied by Perrett,’ Geoffrey and Layamon seem to have closest 
relationship to Legh’s text. Working for the most part from a 
memory of Geoffrey, Legh seems to draw two details from 
Layamon. Aganippus is “ a yong man and vnmaried ” in Legh. 
Layamon’s description follows: 

In France was a king, riche and swipe kene: 


Aganippus was ihaten, halepen he was aldere. 
He was a 3unge king, ah cwene nafde he nane.® 


Layamon is certainly closer to Legh than are Geoffrey’s 
phrases “. . . aganippus rex francorum . . . Cumque id aga- 
nippo nuntiatum fuisset amore uirginis inflammatus... .”° 
The second detail which Legh may owe to Layamon is his ex- 
pansion of the usual description of Lear’s violent reaction to 
Cordelia’s answer. The marked Anglo-Saxon flavor of Legh 
may well indicate his reading of Layamon, though of textual 
echo there is none. Layamon reads 

Pe king iwaerd swa blac, swulche a blac clap hit weoren. 

Iwaerp his hude and his heowe, for he was swipe ihaermed. 

Mid paere wraeppe he was isweued bat he feol iswo3en. 


Late pa he up fusde; pat maeiden was afaered. 
Pa hit alles up brac; hit was vuel pat he spac. . . .?° 


Did Shakespeare use Legh’s version of the story? Any sup- 
position that he may have done so rests upon two passages. 
The first is that just discussed in which Lear’s wrath is de- 
scribed. Of Shakespeare’s predecessors only Layamon and Legh 


® Sir E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare 1. 336. 

7 Wilfrid Perrett, The Story of King Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to 
Shakespeare, Berlin, 1904, Palaestra 35. 

® Layamon’s Brut, ed. Joseph Hall, lines 144-6. 

° The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, ed. Acton Griscom, 
pp. 264-5. 

*° Layamon, lines 119-123. 
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expand so imaginatively the hint in Geoffrey, “rex iratus.” 
Legh’s lines might almost be a description of Shakespeare’s 
Lear 1. 1. 108-19; 236; 262 ff. Instead they foreshadow these 
passages. While it is entirely possible that Shakespeare worked 
up independently the usual hint of the chroniclers, it is by no 
means improbable that Legh’s splendid sentence remained in 
his memory and gave him a hint for Lear’s behaviour in the 
scene. 

The second passage which may have influenced Shakespeare 
is unique in Legh. Most of the accounts state that Aganippus 
heard of Cordelia’s beauty and misfortune and sent to ask her 
in marriage. Such is Geoffrey’s account. But Legh says Corde- 
lia fled to Aganippus, who, beholding her beauty and misery, 
married her. In King Lear, Act 1, sc. 1, the King of France is 
at Lear’s court, and learns in person of Cordelia’s plight. There 
is no use of messengers or rumor in the effort to bring Cordelia 
and Aganippus together. Is it not possible that Shakespeare 
may have modified Legh’s treatment of the flight to further his 
own dramatic purpose? He may therefore have preferred to 
bring the French ruler to court where Cordelia could have be- 
come acquainted with him and where she might easily have 
sought him out in her distress. Such a flight to a sympathetic 
suitor at court may be the motivation of the French King’s 
immediate proposal to take Cordelia as wife (Act 1, sc. 1). 
Whatever the motivation, it is apparent that Shakespeare is 
closer, at this point, to Legh than to any other potential source. 

I should like to suggest that these two instances in which 
Legh and Shakespeare deviate from the general chronicle ac- 
count of Cordelia and Lear may indicate that Shakespeare’s 
first familiarity with the story came through Legh’s Accedens. 
If so, the self-styled herald must be added to the potential 
sources used by Shakespeare for King Lear. 
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ESSEX AND BOOK FIVE OF THE FAERIE QUEENE 
By Ray HeErrner 


That Essex was Spenser’s patron in the last years of the 
poet’s life is indicated by the well established tradition that 
the generous Earl sent the dying poet twenty pounds, which he 
refused, and that Spenser’s funeral expenses were paid by 
Essex. The dedicatory sonnet to Essex, published with the 
Faerie Queene (1590), indicates that Spenser was looking to 
that nobleman to continue the patronage’ of Leicester and Sid- 
ney. It is certain evidence, too, that he intended to place 
Essex in his great epic, though it seems equally certain that it 
says that Essex has no place in the first three books of the 
Faerie Queene.’ 

In the dedicatory sonnet Spenser tells Essex: 


But when My Muse, whose fethers nothing flitt 
Doe yet but flagg, and lowly learne to fly 
With bolder wing shall dare alofte to sty 

To the last praises of this Faery Queene, 

Then shall it make more famous memory 

Of thine Heroicke Parts. 


1 Ben Jonson’s statement in his Conversations with Drummond is supported by 
a MS poem in the British Museum, Triton’s Trumpet, written by John Lane in 
1681, and by Peacham in The Truth of Our Times, 1638, pp. 37-8. The Conversa- 
tions were not printed until the Eighteenth century. See my article, “ Did Spenser 
Die in Poverty?,” MLN 48 (1933). 221-6. Camden, Annals, ed. 1631, Bk. 4, p. 134, 
is one authority for the payment of Spenser’s funeral expenses by Essex. 

* The attempts of Upton to identify Essex with Guyon, of Frank Howard (Notes 
and Queries, ser. 6, 4. 21-2, 236-7, 283) to see him imaged in Arthur, and of Philo 
Buck (Nebraska Univ. Studies 11) to identify him with Scudamour are all unsuccess- 
ful. They are little more than guesses, and bad guesses at that. See E. Greenlaw’s 
Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory, Ch. 2, especially p. 63; and the Variorum 
Spenser. 

I suggest on this point, however, that Spenser does not include Essex in the first 
three books because the events described there are those with which Essex was not 
associated. In other words, the events in these books are too early in the reign 
for Essex to have had any part in them. On the other hand, Spenser predicts that 
Essex will play an important part in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign. It is well 
to note in this connection that the closing year for Spenser would be the year in 
which he completed his writing, not necessarily the last year of Elizabeth. There- 
fore, since Spenser’s hopes seem to have been high at the time of this sonnet’s 
writing, “the last praises” of the Faery Queene would probably have covered the 
years from about 1590 to 1600. It is worth pointing out, too, that Spenser’s reserv- 
ing of Essex, a young man, for his “last praises” would indicate that chronology 
entered into his conception of “ continued allegory.” 
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Here Spenser promises Essex, in no uncertain terms, that he 
shall have a part in some future installment of the Faerie 
Queene. Whether he is to be in the second three books or in 
the last six, we cannot ascertain from this sonnet. I shall, of 
necessity, limit myself to a study of the second three books. It 
will be my purpose, then, in this paper to discover Essex’s part 
in one of these books—Book 5. 

If we examine the political affiliations of Spenser, we see that 
he was naturally a member of the Progressive Puritan Party, of 
which Essex was the leader from 1590 until his death. In the 
early days Spenser had supported Leicester and Sidney, then 
Grey ; and around 1590 he supported Raleigh in his progressive 
policies. In other words, Spenser was constant in his allegiance 
to the principles of this “ forward school.” Professor E. Green- 
law in his article, “Spenser and the British Imperialism,” * 
points out that Spenser expounds his political views in Book 5 
of the Faerie Queene. These views are those of the leaders of 
this “forward school.” The cardinal principles of the party, 
according to Professor Greenlaw, were: (1) an attempt to 
force Elizabeth into an open break with Spain; (2) Elizabeth’s 
duty to assume the leadership of the Protestant nations of 
Europe and to render them effective aid against Spain; (3) 
Elizabeth’s right to seize and colonize lands beyond the seas. 
In addition, Spenser justifies the execution of Mary Stuart, and 
defends the character and policies in Ireland of Lord Grey, in 
the person of Artegall, the chosen instrument of Justice. In this 
connection, Professor Greenlaw finds the Veue of the Present 
State of Ireland to be a prose counterpart of Book 5 of the 
Faerie Queene. 

An examination of the book itself, however, will show that 
at least one incident does not belong to the period of Grey and 
Leicester. The episode of Burbon, in the eleventh canto, be- 
longs rather to the 1590-94 period. Here, there can be no doubt, 
Artegall represents my Lord of Essex. In this canto Artegall 
sees a knight beset by a “rude rout chasing him to and fro,” 
while his lady is left “ all succorless.” Artegall and Talus rescue 
the knight and learn that his name is Burbon. and his lady’s 


*MP 9 (1912). 347-870; reprinted in chapter 4 of his Studies in Spenser's 
Historical Allegory. 
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Flourdelis. Burbon is, of course, Henry IV of France; the 
“rude rout chasing him to and fro ” is a good description of his 
affair with the League. Flourdelis is France. 

In October 1590, Henry sent Viscount Turenne to England 
to solicit aid from Elizabeth. His instructions contained the 
following: “ Aprés le dernier devoir rendu, il visitera M. Le 
Comte d’Essex.” * Turenne was commanded to procure Essex’s 
aid to the furtherance of Henry’s cause. Henry himself wrote 
to Essex in the same year,° addressing him as “ Mon Cousin ” 
and asking his aid with Elizabeth. 

Essex needed very little urging to give his aid to so chivalrous 
aprince as Henry. So, on 4 February 1591 M. Veauvoir La Nocle 
wrote to his king: “ Le Comte d’Essex fait toujours compte de 
passer en France.” ° And on 20 June 1591 Essex wrote to Rich- 
ard Bagot: “ Mr. Bagot, I am commanded into France for the 
establishment of that brave King in possession of Normandy. 
...”™ His commission to command the forces in Normandy was 
issued at Greenwich 21 July 1591.° Shortly after the reception of 
his commission, Essex left Dover for Dieppe at the head of four 
thousand regular troops and a host of gentlemen adventurers. 
While in France he took part in the siege of Rouen and himself 
besieged Gournay, which fell 27 September 1591. During the 
siege of Rouen his brother Walter was slain. Essex distinguished 
himself both on the field of battle and in camp.’ In September 
1591 he was recalled by Elizabeth, but after a few weeks spent 
in feasting with the Queen, she, with tears admonishing him 
not to put himself in harm’s way, allowed him to return (17 
Oct.).. He was, over his own protest, recalled 8 January 1591-2, 
and Sir Roger Williams succeeded him in command. It was 
Essex, however, who received the praise for having aided Henry 
Burbon—no praise of him was complete without a mention of 
his French wars. In the ballads on his life and death we find 
the following: 


“Quoted by W. B. Devereux, Lives of the Devereux, Earls of Essex 1. 212-3. 
5 Ibid. 1. 213. 
* Ibid. 1. 214. 
" Ibid. 1. 215-6. 
* Ibid. 1. 217-8, abstract of the Commission. 
Pc details see Cayet, Chronologie Nouvemaire, and Coningsby, The Siege of 
ouen. 
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Then Into ffrance this lorde was sente, Tho 
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In this same period is a third similar ballad: Spens 


His Cullers he hath spred in france might 
in honor of our Royall queene; to him 
Where death has sat vpon his lance, for in 


Wher as in battaile he hath bin: 
the Papish posts he sent to hell ; 
that did against their king rebell. are 


Rebellious townes he taught to know for so 
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18 Poe 

a ; Comitis 

*° Richard Williams, “ The Life and Death of Essex” (lines 60-78), Ballads from Londins 
MSS 2. 26. . Literatu 
11“ A Lamentable Ditty composed upon the death of Robert Lord Devereux, 1 Poli 
late Earle of Essex, who was beheaded in the Tower of London on Ash Wednesday daughte: 
in the morning, 1600,” Roxburghe Ballads 1. 564-570, lines 33-40. British ] 
12 Elegy on the Elarl] of Essex,” printed in Ballads from MSS 2. 245-9. 18 bid 
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Thomas Campion, who seems to have been one of the gentle- 
men adventurers under Essex in France,’* has two poems on 
the French wars. The first is a Latin epigram, In Obitum Gual. 
Deuoreux fratis clariss. Comitis Essexiae* The second con- 
cerns Essex himself, and, as Vivian points out, seems to have 
been written at the time of Elizabeth’s reconciliation with the 
young Earl in April, 1592. It is addressed Ad Daphnin* and 
was published in the volume entitled Poemata in 1595. In a 
marginal note Campion explains the title thus: Clarissomus 
Essexiae comes sub Daphnidis persona adumbratur. The occa- 
sion was Essex’s return from France in 1592. In 1598 Essex is 
praised in a long Latin poem by W. Vaughan for his deeds of 
valour in Portugal, the Low Countries, and France."* 

In 1595 “ W. C.,” an unknown writer, in A Letter from Eng- 
land to her three daughters, Cambridge, Oxford, Innes of the 
Court admonishes Cambridge to sing of her beloved son: 


And if this or such like be not matter, wherein your deare cherished 
muse may justly delite it selfe, and sweetely please others, then 
sing of Warres, and of learned Valour: of Mineruas foe-danting 
shield: of Mars—conquering honor: of the courts leadstarre: of 
Englands Scipio: of France his ayde: of fames glorie . . . of thrise 
honorable & worthilie-worthie-honored-noble Essex.’ 


Spenser, it should be remembered, was a Cambridge man, and 
might well have taken this advice to be addressed particularly 


“é 


to him. He is, moreover, mentioned earlier in the letter: 
for in your children shall the loue-writing muse of divine 
Sydnay, and the pure flowing streame of Chrystallin Spenser 
suruiue onely: write then of Eliza’s raigne, a task onely meete 
for so rare a pen.” *® 

Gabriel Harvey, Spenser’s friend and correspondent, advised 
Barnaby Barnes: “...be thou Barnaby, the gallant Poet, like 


** Percival Vivian, ed. Works (Oxford, 1909), pp. xxxiii, xxxiv. 

sag! aS 2 15 P_ 329, note on 375. 

*® Poematum Libellus continens 1., Encomium illustrissimi Herios, D. Roberti 
Comitis Essexie authore Guilielmo Vaughanno Mardunensi in Artibus Magistro 
Londini 1598. Cited by Richard Schiedermair in Der Graf Von Essex in Der 
Literatur, Miinchen, 1908. 

*" Polimanteia . . . Whereunto is Added A Letter from England to her three 
daughters ...1595. Account and full text of the “letter” in Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
British Bibliographer 1. 274-85, p. 282. 

8 Ibid., p. 281. 
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Spenser, ere the valiant souldiour, like Baskerville; and ever 
remember thy French service under the brave Earle of Essex.” * 
In a published letter to Christopher Bird in 1592, Harvey men- 
tions French affairs in the following passage: i 


The next weeke you may happily haue a letter of such French 
occurrences, and other intelligences, as the credible relation of in- 
quisitive frendes, or imployed straungers shall acquaint me with- 
all. That most valorous, and braue king wanteth no honourable 
prayses, or zealous prayers. Redoubted Parma was neuer so 
matched: and in so many woorthy histories, aswell new, as olde; 
how few comparable either for Vertue, or Fortune? The Spanyard, 
politique inough, and not ouer-rashly audatious, will bee aduised 
before he entangle himselfe with more warres attonce: knowing 
how the braue Earle of Essex, woorthy Sir John Norrice, and their 
valiant knightes, haue fought for the honour of England: and for 
the right of Fraunce, of the Low countries, and of Portugall. Thrise 
happy Fraunce: though how vnhappy Fraunce that hath a Soueraine 
Head, such resolute Hartes, and such inuincible Handes to fight for 
thee; that will either recouer thee most mightily, or die for thee most 
honourably. Were I of sufficient discourse, to record the valiauntest, 
and memorablest actes of the world; I would count it a felicity to 
haue the oportunity of so egregious, and heroicall an argument: 
not pleasurably deuised in counterfaite names, but admirably 
represented to the eie of France, and the eare of the World, in the 
persons of royall, and most puissaunt knightes; how singularlie 
worthy of most glorious, and immortal fame. Gallant wits and 
brave pennes may honorably bethinke themselves: and even am- 
bitiouslye frame their stile to a noble emulation of Liuy, Homer, 
and the divinest spirits of all ages. . . .?° 


Spenser and Harvey were in constant correspondence. Through 
such accounts as Harvey proposed to send to Bird, Spenser got 
the greater part of his information of what was going on in 
England and on the continent. Now, if I read Harvey cor- 
rectly, he promises to send Bird an account of the affairs in 
France—but he would like to write “an heroicall argument.” 
By “ heroicall argument ” he means, I think, a poetic account. 
Because of the lustre of the names concerned, he would use real, 
rather than feigned names. Harvey was accustomed to write 
poetical exercises for his friend Spenser, some of which are pre- 


1° Pierces Supererogation in Works, ed. Grosart, p. 15. 

2° Foure Letters and Certaine Sonnets, Especially touching Robert Greene, and 
other parties by him abused . . . 1592 (Bodley Head Quarto reprint), Second 
Letter, pp. 25-6. 
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served, but by no means all. It is not too much then to suppose 
that Harvey, if he wrote any such account, would have sent it 
to Spenser. At least, we may be reasonably sure that he wrote 
Spenser somewhat the same sentiments as he here sends to Bird. 
In this same volume is Harvey’s sonnet entitled “ L’enuoy: or 
an Answere to the Gentleman, that drunke to Chaucer, vpon 
view of the former Sonnets, and other Cantos, in honour of 
certaine braue men.” That one of these “ other cantos ” con- 
cerned Essex is most likely, and that Spenser saw it is indicated 
by the opening lines of the sonnet: 


Some Tales to tell, would I a Chaucer were: 
Yet would I not euen now an Homer be: 
Though Spencer me hath often Homer term’d. 


The volume is closed by a sonnet by Spenser addressed to Har- 
vey, and throughout the letters Harvey is lavish in his praise 
of the Faerie Queene. 

With these things in mind, let us examine Spenser’s account 
of the French affairs. In stanzas 43-65 of Canto 11 of the 
Faerie Queene is found the story of Burbon. Here, Spenser, 
contrary to his usual practice, uses real names. We notice in 
this Canto Belge, Burbon, Irena, Flourdelis, and in another 
connection Guizor. So, I think it quite probable that Spenser’s 
account of Burbon may have owed something to a Harvey 
communication. 

Stanzas 43-5 describe the condition of Henry IV of France in 
his fight with the League. Henry had been brought up a Cal- 
vinist and was the leader of the Huguenots in the French Wars 
of religion. He was, on his ascension to the throne in 1589, 
recognized by the Protestants and moderate Catholics, but was 
resisted by the League, which, with the aid of Philip IT of Spain, 
dominated north-eastern France. At one time Henry was 
so nearly overcome by the League that he held only one city. 
In 1589, Elizabeth sent him 4,000 men under Lord Willoughby, 
and in 1591 the Earl of Essex was dispatched to his aid. There- 
fore, as I have pointed out before, Artegall cannot represent 
Lord Grey in this incident. As the quotations from Spenser’s 
contemporaries show, Essex was credited with having rescued 
Henry from the League. So, Spenser in this incident keeps his 
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promise of the dedicatory sonnet to make “more famous 
memory ” of Essex’s “ heroicke parts.” 

This is recognized by Richard Niccols, a contemporary of 
Spenser and Essex, in his Englands Eliza, printed in the Mirrour 
for Magistrates in 1610. Niccols borrows from Spenser through- 
out the poem. His account of Elizabeth’s aid to Henry reads: 


Witness great Burbon, when that house of Guise 
Did counterchecke thee in thy lawful claime, 
In thy defence what prince did then arise, 
Or with strong hand, who in fights bloodie frame 
Did ioyne to wound thy rebell foes with shame? 
But England’s queene, who still with fresh supplie 
Did send her forces gainst thine enemie: 


(stanza 365) 


When noble Deuoreuz, that heroicke knight, 
To shew his loue to armes and cheualarie, 
Ingag’d his person in that furious fight 
Before that towne, hight Roan in Normandie.”* 


(stanza 368) 


The incident of Burbon’s throwing away his shield (sts. 52-6) 
refers to Henry’s joining the Catholic church in July, 1593. 
Henry, as I have said before, was bred a Protestant and was the 
recognized leader of the Huguenots in the French Wars of 
Religion.”” The Catholic League, which had opposed him on 
his coming to throne, could not produce a claimant with a good 
title. The country itself was exhausted by the long civil con- 
flict and longed for peace. Henry’s religion seemed the only 
bar to a general pacification. Since he had no very deep religious 
convictions, he consented to “ receive instruction,” and was ad- 
mitted to the Church in July 1593. The “ conversion ” of 
Henry did not have at once the desired effect. Although Paris 
received him about a year after, the country as a whole was 
not pacified until 1595.* 

When Elizabeth was informed of Henry’s change of religion, 


21 Englands Eliza” in Mirrour for Magistrates, Pt. 5 (1610), ed. Haslewood 
pp. 819 ff. Willoughby and Norris are alluded to in sts. 366-7. See my article, 
“‘Spenser’s Allegory in Book I of the F. Q.,” SP 27 (1930). 142-161. 

*3 Cf. st. 58. 

°° He is said to have remarked: “Paris vaut wne messe.” Cf. A. B. Gough, ed. 
The Faerie Queene, Book 5, Oxford, 1918, pp. 303-305. 

4 Spenser records these events in stanza 54. 
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she was, to quote Camden, “full of sorrow, and much disquieted 
in minde, suddenly tooke her penne, and soone after sent this 
letter vnto him: 

‘Alas, what great sorrow, what inward griefe, what sighs haue I 
felt at my heart for these things. ... It is a matter full of danger 
to doe euill, that good may come of it . . . certainly, from hence- 
forth I cannot be your sister by the father: ... God .. . bring you 
backe againe to a better mind. 

Subscribed 

Your sister, if it be after the old 

manner, as for the new I haue 

nothing to doe with it.’ ” 5 
Both Elizabeth and Lord Burghley were in favour of abandon- 
ing Henry entirely. Essex, who was at the time virtually 
Foreign Secretary, alone supported Henry, and it was his influ- 
ence which kept Elizabeth from deserting the King. Essex 
argued that Elizabeth should continue her support, for other- 
wise Henry would make a separate Peace with Spain. In 1595, 
Essex sent Antonio Perez to France in order that he might send 
back to England alarming reports relative to Henry’s intentions. 
The purpose, of course was to frighten Elizabeth into an alliance 
with Henry, in order to prevent him from joining her enemies 
against her. When Perez failed to carry out the plans, Essex 
upbraided him in the following manner: “I am doing what I 
can to push on war in England; but you; you! Antonio, what 
are you doing on that side.” *° 

In Spenser’s version, Artegall rebukes Burbon for his faith- 
lessness and subsequent excuse that he is merely temporizing 
and means to resume his shield (Protestantism) at the first 
opportune time (st. 56), 

Fie on such forgerie (said Artegall) 


Vnder one hood to shadow faces twaine. 
Knights ought be true, and truth is one in all.?’ 


Yet, later on (st. 57), 


Sir Artegall, albe he earst did wyte 
His wauering mind, yet to his aide agreed. 


*® Annals, Bk. 4, pp. 50-51. 

*° Quoted in Martin A. S. Hume’s The Great Lord Burghley, p. 475. 

Gough (p. 314) sees in this passage a secondary rebuke to the temporizing 
policy of Burghley. However, Burghley’s attitude in this matter was even more 
uncompromising than Spenser’s; he opposed Essex and favored complete abandon- 
ment of Henry. Cf. Hume, pp. 475 ff. 
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Therefore, it seems to me quite evident that Spenser’s con- 
temporaries would have interpreted the Burbon incident as re- 
ferring to Essex’s aid to Henry IV, for that Earl was generally 
recognized as the French King’s champion in England. 

It is, I think, significant that in one of the few open allusions 
in the Faerie Queene to contemporary events Spenser refers to 
Essex as Artegall, the chosen instrument of Justice. The Bur- 
bon incident, however, is represented as taking place before the 
liberation of Irena. In stanza 36 of the eleventh canto, Artegall 
sets out on his quest, the rescue of Irena (Ireland). But on his 
way he meets Burbon, and the last part of the canto is taken 
up with this incident. In Canto 12 the story of Irena is resumed. 
But the verses by way of argument read: 


Artegall doth Sir Burbon aide, 
And blames for changing shield: 
He with the great Grantorto fights, 
And slaieth him in field. 


Gough * explains the fact that Burbon is mentioned in the 
argument to Canto 12 instead of Canto 11 by suggesting that 
Spenser intended to include him in the last canto. He further 


suggests that the incident was added as an after-thought when 
the book was already complete. Although Gough is perhaps 
correct in his supposition that stanzas 43-65 were inserted after 
the rest of the book had been written, he fails to see the real 
significance of the insertion.”® He fails to account for Spenser’s 
placing of the story in the middle of the Irena episode and for 
the fact that the writer. of the argument seems to have wanted 
to play up the Burbon story. The explanation of the latter 
point is, I think, fairly simple. Spenser had promised Essex in 
1590 to include him in a later installment of his epic. Therefore, 
in 1596 when he was making a stronger bid for that Earl’s 
favour and patronage, this record of one of Essex’s adventures 
would be played up. Naturally, he would want to catch the 
eye of his patron—he would make it perfectly obvious that he 
meant to fulfill his promise of the dedicatory sonnet. 


28 Pp, 303-4. 

°° He sees in the incident “an example of a form of injustice not elsewhere 
dealt with—the desertion of the religious faith that one has pledged one’s self to 
maintain,” p. 304. 
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It is of more interest, however, that an incident in which 
Essex plainly figures should be related by Spenser to the ques- 
tion of Ireland. Not only is Ireland freed by “ Burbon’s ayde,” 
Artegall, but that hero proceeds directly from his rescue of the 
French King to the liberation of Ireland. Therefore, if Artegall 
is Essex in the Burbon incident, Spenser either disregards alto- 
gether the time element in the two episodes or wishes to connect 
Essex with the Irish question. What, then, was the situation in 
Ireland at this time (1596), and what connection had Essex 
with it? 

In 1594 Sir Henry Duke wrote to the Lord Deputy and 
Council: “I am informed by those who came out of Tirone, 
that all Ulster doth daily prepare themselves for rebellion, and 
to stay but for their appointed time.” *° In 1595 Essex drew up 
for Elizabeth a “ Memorial against Invasion.” In the second 
part of which, under the heading “ Designs of the Enemy ” we 
find: “2. In Ireland, where they have a part already in rebel- 
lion.” And later on: “ Against Ireland your majesty must send 
supply of men, money, victuals, and ship... .” ** In a letter to 
Sir Robert Sidney on February 28, 1596, Rowland Whyte says: 
“ Here it is reported, that the English troopes in France will be 
cashiered at the six months end, or recalled to be sent to Ire- 
land.” ** Then, too, it was reported early in 1596 that the 
Spaniards were preparing to send further assistance to Ireland. 
Spanish troops were expected to embark for Ireland at any 
time.** 

So, from 1594 to 1596 affairs in Ireland were the principal 
concern of Elizabeth and her Foreign Secretary. Ireland had 
always been the chief threat of Spain. Spanish troops and 
propaganda in Ireland had done much to keep the spirit of 
rebellion alive. Grey’s massacre of the Spanish garrison at 
Smerwick is evidence of the deep hatred of the English for the 
Spanish troops in Ireland. Naturally, when it was rumoured 
in 1596 that Spanish assistance was expected in Ireland, those 
interested in Irish affairs regarded the situation as exceedingly 


°° Cal. S. P. Ireland, 1592-6, p. 234. 

*T, Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 1. 292-3, reprinted ir full. 
*? Sidney Papers, ed. Collins, 2. 22. 

58 DNB, “ Essex.” Cal. S. P. Dom., passim. 
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grave, and began to cast about for some leader who could once 
and for all reduce the Irish to submission and thereby do away 
with the Spanish Menace in that direction. 

There was no person in England or Ireland better informed 
or more interested in Irish affairs than Edmund Spenser. It 
was in 1596 that he wrote his Vewe of the Present State of 
Ireland.** Spenser’s purpose in this writing was to point out 
to the authorities the causes of the failure of previous com- 
manders in Ireland and to suggest ways and means through 
which that country might be finally conquered. Asa final point, 
he urges the creation of a Lord Lieutenantship for Ireland ; “ and 
in suggesting for the office that man on whom the eye of Eng- 
land is fixed, and our last hopes now rest, he points clearly to 
Essex as the only person equal to coping with the situation.” * 
Mr. William Cliff Martin in a recent article “ The Date and 
Purpose of Spenser’s Veue,” ** argues plausibly that Spenser 
referred to Essex not only as the proper person to settle the 
Irish question but also as that “ noble person, who. . . coasting 
upon the South Sea stoppeth the ingate of all that evil which 
is looked for .. .” *’ in Ireland. Reference is to Essex’s Cadiz 
expedition, and the expected evil is the Spaniard. Mr. Martin 
says further (p. 140): 


The letters cited above show conclusively that the eye of all Eng- 
land is indeed fixed on Essex at this time and that the hope of 
breaking the power of Spain is the last hope upon which the 
retaining of Ireland as an English possession may rest. 

Essex, then, is more bound up in the Vewe than surface con- 
siderations would indicate. Undoubtedly, the Vewe is for the final 
ear of the Queen, but the channel for the message is very important. 
There is no one more talked of throughout the spring and summer 
of 1596 than Essex. And when one concedes the identity of the 
proposed Principal Officer, it is but a logical step to suppose it is 
Essex whom Spenser has in mind, when he says that what he has 
set down in the Veue is for his own good and the satisfaction of 
Eudoxus, and that “ who so list to overlook them . . . may perhaps 
better his own judgment.” (Vewe, p. 638b.) 


4See William Cliff Martin’s “The Date and Purpose of Spenser’s Veue,” PMLA 
47 (1932). 137-143; and Rudolf B. Gottfried’s forthcoming article in MLN. 

°° DeSelincourt, introd. to one vol. Oxford ed., p. xxxvii. 

*° Loc. cit. 

87 Globe ed., p. 650. 
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Spenser considers Essex the logical man for Principal Officer. 
But Spenser is not alone in proposing Essex for Ireland. Although 
Essex did not go to Ireland until 1599, he was aware as soon as he 
returned to England in August, 1596, that the proposal of Ireland 
was in the air. Almost within the month he wrote to Antonio 
Perez, September 14, 1596, stating that he was being charged with 
certain failings in the last expedition, that all honor was being 
stripped from him; that it was thought proper to banish him to 
Ireland under the show of governing that Kingdom; that he had 
determined, however, to stay at court unless he should be permitted 
to go to Ireland with such a fleet and forces as he should choose on 
his own terms. (Birch, 2. 140-141.) 


In the light of this evidence, then, Spenser’s insertion of the 
Burbon incident in the story of Irena indicates that he sought 
in that place to point to Essex as the person who could solve 
the Irish problem. 

This interpretation does not conflict with that of Professor 
Greenlaw, who sees in the Irena episode a defense of the policies 
of Lord Grey. Spenser, by pointing to Essex in this connection, 
is merely giving to an old story a more timely and significant 
meaning. No doubt, in the first writing of this story Spenser 
had Grey in mind, but at the time of its publication its special 
reference was to Essex. With this in mind, let us examine the 
other progressive policies in the book. As Professor Greenlaw has 
pointed out, Book 5 is primarily a statement of the principles 
of the “ forward ” school, men who had caught the vision of a 
“new imperial Britain.” The first principle of this school was 
the forcing of Elizabeth into an open break with Spain. 
Leicester and the other leaders of the Progressives were never 
able to commit Elizabeth to a determined war against Philip. 
The only aggressive action that she would ever consent to was 
war through her “ sea dogs,” but even then she always insisted 
that their exploits be under the cloak of private enterprise. 
Drake’s voyage to the coast of Spain in 1586 was rendered 
futile by the restraining orders devised by her and her peace- 
loving Lord Treasurer. Had Drake been given a free hand, he 
would have destroyed Philip’s invincible armada before it ever 
got out of its home port. The armada victory itself was forced 
on her, and the follow-up expedition of Drake in 1589 was 
defeated in England at the Council table. Drake remained idle 
at home until 1596. Elizabeth’s temporizing and Lord Burghley’s 
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love of negotiation completely blocked any effort of the Pro. 
gressives to follow up the advantage gained in the defeat of 
the armada. For the same reasons the Protestant nations in 
Europe could get no consistent aid from England. Leicester 
felt her anger because he definitely tied her to the protection of 
the Estates. In fact, Burghley and his party consistently 
blocked all efforts of the Progressives to commit Elizabeth to an 
imperial policy. And it was not until my Lord of Essex assumed 
the leadership of the party that “the old fox was made to 
crouch and whine.” 

The aid of Henry IV in 1591 was the first of Essex’s achieve- 
ments toward a liberal policy. When he returned from France, 
however, he “determined on a domestical greatness,” was 
appointed a privy councillor, and immediately began his cham- 
pionship of the progressive policies and his opposition to Lord 
Burghley. By 1593 he was handling all foreign correspondence; 
he was virtually foreign secretary. Open, impulsive, and abso- 
lutely fearless, he began a campaign for the principles of his 
predecessors. He advocated the same principles as Leicester 
and Sidney, but with a difference: he put the principle above 
his own advantage and declined to admit defeat. So succesful 
was he in his efforts, aided by his great popularity, that by 1593 
he had not only Burghley but Elizabeth herself hard put to 
defend the policy of peace so long in vogue. In that year 
Elizabeth in a speech to Parliament remarked: 

It may be thought Simplicity in me, that, all this Time of my 
Reign, I have not sought to advance my Territories, and enlarge 
my Dominions; for Opportunity hath served me to do it... Iam 
contented to reign over my own, and to rule as a just Princesse. 


Yet the King of Spain doth challenge me to be the Quarreller, 
and Beginner of these wars. . . 38 


That Essex was the spirited leader of the War Party at this 
time is seen in every one of his acts. In a debate about peace in 
1598, he gave a summary of his principles.*® An examination 
of this speech against peace will show it to be a concise state- 
ment of the cardinal principles of the “ forward school.” 

That he stood strongly for the Protestant nations is evident 


°° A Collection of Scarce and Interesting Tracts from the Sommers Collection, 
London, 1795, p. 64. 
°° Camden, Annals, pp. 493-4. 
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from the letters preserved in the Cecil MSS.*° A few of them 
will suffice: 

Aug. 20, 1595, the Governor of Dieppe wrote to Essex to advise 
him of conditions in that place and to beg him to continue his 
good graces.** 

August 12/22, 1595, M. du Montmartin: 

Sending him M. de La Haye, one of the oldest and best of 
Huguenots, to represent to him the misery of Brittany, which has no 
hope of deliverance from the servitude of Spain except at the hand 
of the Queen of England.*” 


In the same year many letters from George Gilpin to Essex ** 
show that he had taken the Estates under his protection. On 
Nov. 13, 1596, at a great entertainment to Bouillon, Henry 
IV’s envoy, Essex promised to dispatch another expedition to 
Henry’s aid. 

His interest in the voyages of the seamen is evidenced not 
only by his own adventures on the sea, but also by his support 
of Drake and the other sea-dogs. Julian S. Corbett “* names 
Essex as Drake’s successor as the embodiment of the war spirit 
in England. He it was who obtained the Queen’s sanction for 
the last voyage of Drake and Hawkins. One of their letters to 
him shows that they depended on him to avert the disaster that 
had defeated so many of their projects—Elizabeth’s change of 
mind. On August 13, 1595, they wrote to Essex: “ and for our 
own particulars, we humbly beseech your good lordship that if 
her Majesty do alter our first agreement that you stand strongly 
for us.” * 

So, in 1596 it seemed that Essex had finally accomplished 
what Leicester and Walsingham had failed to do—he had 
beaten Burghley and had, it seemed, committed Elizabeth to 
an open break with Spain. His Cadiz expedition in that year 
has been called the most brilliant single success of English arms 
between the battles of Agincourt and Blenheim. Spenser cele- 
brates it and Essex in his Prothalamion (st. 9): 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble Peer, 


Great Englands glory and the Worlds wide wonder, 
Whose dreadfull name, late through all Spaine did thunder, 


“Vol. 5. “8 Cecil MSS 5. 
“Pp. 317-18. “* The Successors of Drake, London, 1900, p. 24. 
ee eS “* Cecil MSS 5. 819. 
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And Hercules two pillors standing neere, 

Did make to quake and feare: 

Faire branch of Honor, flower of Cheualrie, 
That fillest England with thy triumphs fame, 
Joy haue thou of thy noble victorie, 

And endlesse happinesse of thine owne name 
That promiseth the same: 

That through thy prowesse and victorious armes, 
Thy country may be freed from forraine harmes: 
And great Elisaes glorious name may ring 
Through al the world, fil’d with thy wide Alarmes, 
Which some brave muse may sing 

To ages following. 


I suggest that Spenser here names his own muse. Spenser 
sees, then, in the Cadiz voyage a realization of the principles 
advocated in Book 5 of the Faerie Queene. It is Essex who will 
complete the work started by Leicester, Sidney, Walsingham, 
and Grey. Not only is he the only man in England who can 
settle affairs in Ireland, but to Spenser he is the man who will 
make possible the “ New Imperial Britain.” And although 
Book 5 relates the deeds of Leicester and Grey, it has a more 
significant and timely purpose: it is a support of Essex in his 


attempt to force a progressive policy on Elizabeth and Burghley. 
By pointing to Essex so plainly in the Burbon and Irena epi- 
sodes, Spenser is again using old material for a new and pointed 
purpose. He has fulfilled his promise of the dedicatory sonnet, 
by presenting to us Essex as the leader of the forward school, 
and the hope of England for a great imperial policy. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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MILTON AND DRYDEN: 


A CoMPARISON AND ContTRAST IN Poetic IpEAs AND PoETICc 
MEeEtTHop * 


By Bonamy Dosrte 


It would be hard, I imagine, to name two great poets living at 
the same time, who were in most ways so markedly different as 
Milton and Dryden are, in scope, in intent, in handling of the 
medium. Yet they present certain likenesses; they are subject 
in common to certain limitations; both had at their disposal, 
and used, a mass of material which we do not find much used, 
if at all, by other poets of their day. And if these likenesses, 
perhaps these limitations, are partly due, as one would expect, 
to their having lived in the same age, that is not the whole 
story. 

The age they lived in was not, of course, quite the same. 
Milton was older than Dryden: he was born in 1608, whereas 
Dryden was not born until 1631, and Milton was an acknowl- 
edged poet while Dryden was still in the cradle. Yet both 
underwent what was apparently a very important poetic in- 
fluence in their adolescent years, an influence which they both 
had to break away from—namely, Sylvester’s translation of Du 
Bartas, the Divine Weekes and Workes. To us this is an infin- 
itely dreary fabrication; its matter and its manner are both 
repugnant to us; it is turgid, violent, overloaded—and it is 
intolerably long. We can easily see, however, why it might 
attract two young poets, both determined to do great things, 
and both weary of the far more stiff matter, intellectually and 
structurally, offered them by the poets whom, since Dr. John- 
son’s day, we have called the Metaphysicals. It is an enormous 
pseudo-epic, read by both when the epic, as an idea at least, 
was coming into fashion; it was the ‘ noblest ’ form of poetry, 
and so it would appeal to two ambitious young poets. It ap- 
peared also to embody the scientific ideas of the day, the New 
Learning, which would be an added satisfaction. No doubt the 
appeal for Milton was especially in its being a poem on the 


* Lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club, December 11, 1935. 
83 
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Creation written by a Protestant poet; it dealt with the rela- 
tion of God to man: equally characteristic is that what ap- 
pealed to Dryden was not the subject-matter, but the style. 
Sylvester seemed to him to have hit upon a good way of writ- 
ing poetry. “ When I was a Boy,” he came to confess in the 
Dedication of The Spanish Fryar, “1 thought inimitable Spen- 
ser a mean Poet in comparison of Sylvester’s Dubartas: and 
was rapt into an ecstasie when I read these lines: 

Now, when the Winter’s keener breath began 

To Chrystallize the Baltick Ocean; 


To glaze the Lakes, to bridle up the Floods, 
And periwig with Snow the bald-pate Woods: 


I am much deceiv’d,” he added, in the disillusion and wisdom 
of riper years, “if this be not abominable fustian.” It is not 
without significance that the greatest work of both poets was 
to be religious poetry, but the difference in their attitude to- 
wards the poem is of equal significance. Milton was interested 
in the matter, the vastness of the conception—though indeed 
the metrical versions of the psalms he wrote as a boy of fifteen 
show more than traces of Sylvester’s style; whereas Dryden 
was interested in the method, the craft. To Milton the craft 
was only a means, to Dryden, it was, partly at least, an end. 

But though they reacted, as they were bound to react, against 
metaphysical poetry, it was not without its influence on their 
work, and to clarify this side of their writings I may perhaps 
be permitted to run over a few commonplaces with regard to 
this form of poetry. My excuse must be there was latterly, in 
our own day, a strong revival of interest in the metaphysical 
poets—now a trifle abated; and it is worth noticing that the 
points of attraction were three: the subject-matter, the con- 
ceits, and the diction. : 

The interest in the subject-matter arose, I think, from a cer- 
tain similarity of Jacobean times with our own. During Donne’s 
life the educated world was much moved by the New Learning 
(which made Du Bartas’ poem popular) , by the beginnings of 
the scientific approach as best expressed in Bacon’s writing; 
mediaevalism, with its old assumptions, was being broken 
down. In our day, too, many assumptions collapsed, the ro- 
mantic ones we might say (to class them generally) , undermined 
by what we can in our own turn call the New Learning, es- 
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pecially ethnology and psycho-analysis. I need not expatiate 
on the effect of either of these re-orientations of thought; but 
I would like to suggest that in both periods the minds of men, 
and especially of poets, were turned in upon their inner reac- 
tions, their own responses to emotions and ideas, especially to 
their emotions with respect to ideas. Metaphysical poetry, as 
you will remember, has been aptly described as embodying the 
emotional apprehension of thought: the thought is not pro- 
duced as an expression of the emotion, but is itself the emotion 
to be expressed. But by the time Milton, and more so Dryden, 
came to their maturity, that attitude towards self as a curious 
instrument to be investigated had died down. How much 
through a natural process, since thought, and indeed the atti- 
tude towards life is to some extent a matter of fashion—or, to 
give it a more grandiose name, the climate of thought—and 
how much because the Civil War and all that preceded and 
followed it turned men’s minds outward, it is impossible to say. 
But the fact remains that Dryden is the most impersonal of 
our poets; and that Milton, though a sublime egotist, perhaps 
because he was so ingenuous an egotist, took his thoughts and 
feelings for granted. In them, therefore, the commanding poets 
of their age, metaphysical emotion—using metaphysical in this 
context only—had no place. “It is interesting to speculate,” 
Mr. Eliot remarks, “ whether it is not a misfortune that two 
of the greatest masters of diction in our language, Milton and 
Dryden, triumph with a disregard of the soul.” It is true that 
though the soul figures a good deal in their poetry, you never 
find them exploring it. 

When we come to conceits, we are on more doubtful ground. 
We have first to reach a distinction between the metaphysical 
conceit and the conceit ordinary. The line is difficult to draw 
in practice, but in theory, perhaps, it is something as follows. 
The ordinary conceit is a flowery image, or metaphor: it illus- 
trates or expands what is being said, or is a decoration drawn 
from the winds of fancy. A typical one might be this from a 
sonnet of Spenser : 


When my abodes prefixed time is spent, 

My cruell fayre streight bids me wend my way: 
but then fro heauen most hideous stormes are sent 
as willing me against her will to stay. 
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That is obvious and easy, and will offend no one. A storm may, 
most opportunely, prevent your leaving the house of your be- 
loved; you may easily regard it as providential; from there it 
is only a step to believe, or at any rate to say, that it was 
especially sent. But the metaphysical conceit involves thought, 
what used to be called wit, that is, the unexpected bringing 
together of ideas that seem to have nothing in common. Let 
me take a fairly simple one from Marvell : 

As Lines so Loves oblique may well 

Themselves in every Angle greet: 


But ours so truly Paralel, 
Though infinite can never meet. 


The conceit is itself the idea; it is the intellectual clash that 
strikes the emotional spark; without the conceit the verses 
have no point. It does not illustrate, it illuminates. When you 
grasp the conceit you have the idea of the poem; if you do not 
grasp it, you are lost. 

Both Milton and Dryden, it must frankly be admitted, at- 
tempted the metaphysical conceit without having, in this sense, 
the metaphysical equipment. It was not in the intellectual cli- 
mate of their age (Marvell is a survival) , and they are standing 
examples that you can be a good, I should say a great poet, and 
yet be a bad metaphysical one. Let us take Dryden first, as the 
worst offender. In his poem on the death from small-pox of 
Lord Hastings, he described the horrible symptoms as follows: 

Blisters with pride swell’d, which th’row’s flesh did sprout 
Like Rose-buds, stuck i’ th’ Lilly-skin about. 


Each little Pimple had a Tear in it, 
To wail the fault its rising did commit: 


No comment is called for; but it is only fair to remember that 
Dryden was a schoolboy when he perpetrated that horrible 
farrago, and that he later repented his ‘ Clevelandisms’ as he 
called them: yet he did not free himself of the strained conceit 
until after, some years later, he had written Annus Mirabilis. 
Milton also erred, but not so excrutiatingly. Still, when we 
look at the Nativity Ode, written when he was twenty-one, we 
may feel that he blundered heavily more than once, especially in 
So when the Sun in bed, 


Curtain’d with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave, 
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a conception only saved from utter ridiculousness by the swing 
and music of the last line, if then. Professor Grierson, how- 
ever, considers that Milton’s conceits were of the school of 
Spenser and Crashaw, rather than of Donne’s, and quotes a 
stanza of The Passion, a poem of a year later, to make his point. 
But we can take another stanza, which he does not quote: 


Or should I thence hurried on viewles wing, 
Take up a weeping on the Mountains wilde, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and spring 
Would soon unboosom all their Echoes milde, 
And I (for grief is easily beguild) 

Might think th’infection of my sorrows loud, 
Had got a race of mourners on som pregnant cloud. 


That is not very happy; and perhaps it is not altogether to be 
regretted that at this point Milton abandoned the poem as 
being on a subject above his years. His is hardly the same sort 
of conceit as the Spenserian one of the providential cloud. But 
even supposing he was trying to use the conceit as the Italians 
and Crashaw used it, let us see how he does it. In the last 
stanza but one of The Passion he imagines himself weeping at 
“that sad Sepulchral rock,” Christ’s tomb: 


Yet on the softned Quarry would I score 
My plaining vers as lively as before; 
For sure so well instructed are my tears, 
That they would fitly fall in order’d Characters. 


Would they ? we wonder. And now to Crashaw Upon the Death 
of a Gentleman: 


Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues, 

And there be words not made with lungs;— 
Sententious showers! O, let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical. 


That is completely rounded, self-sufficing, and very far from 
the kind of thing Milton was attempting. This is not to deny 
that, as he said, Spenser was his master, in the main: but it is 
fairly clear that he did try to imitate the metaphysicals, and I 
agree with Mr. Tillyard in supposing that when Milton abjured 
“our late fantastics,” he meant Giles and Phineas Fletcher, 
and not, as Dr. Grierson holds, all the metaphysical school. 
Milton, moreover, did write one poem in their true manner, in 
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which the conceit is the poem; I do not mean either of the 
ponderously jesting poems on Hobson, but the one on Shake- 
speare prefixed to the Second Folio, and written in 1630. 

What needs my Shakespear for his honour’d Bones, 

The labour of an age in piled Stones, 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 

Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witnes of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thy self a live-long Monument. 

For whilst to th’shame of slow-endeavouring art, 

Thy easie numbers flow, and that each part 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalu’d Book, 

Those Delphick lines with deep impression took, 

Then thou our fancy of it self bereaving, 

Dost make us Marble with too much conceaving; 

And so Sepulcher’d in such pomp dost lie, 

That Kings for such a Tomb would wish to die. 


Though Shakespeare requires no pyramid of actual stone, a 
marble pyramid is indeed formed by our wonder and astonish- 
ment; each part of us, each faculty, has taken the impression 
of his writings, so that our fancy is obliterated; and since we 
have no fancy left, we are turned to marble. It is significant 
that in the 1645 edition, in the line 


Thy easie numbers flow, and that each part 


the word ‘ part’ is changed to ‘ heart,’ breaking the conceit in 
two, and depriving the poem of half its ‘metaphysical’ 
structure. 

Milton and Dryden were alike then in this, that they re- 
jected the metaphysical conceit ; indeed it suited the temper of 
neither of their minds. Remains then the diction, and here we 
come to an evident divergence. The great virtue of the meta- 
physicals was their homely language, their attempt to be direct 
in speech; their diction was simple and sensuous; their phras- 
ing was natural, and had an unconventional purity. For them, 
as for Wordsworth, but not, intermediately, for Gray, the lan- 
guage of the age was also to be the language of poetry: they 
acknowledged no especially ‘ poetic’ words. The difference be- 
tween Milton and Dryden is that the first, whatever he may 
have declared, went back on this ever-rediscovered tradition, 
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and built up a diction of his own, while Dryden used and de- 
veloped the tradition. Milton made the language stiff and 
tortuous, even distorted, unuseable in that form by other poets, 
as Keats was to discover, but Dryden made it miraculously 
flexible. Milton may be the greater poet of the two, but in this 
respect he injured our poetry, while Dryden conferred upon it 
the greatest possible benefit. How differently the two poets 
came to use the language can be seen when we compare them 
working at the same sort of thing in the fulness of their respec- 
tive powers. Let me first take Dalila appealing to Samson, and 
then Cleopatra appealing to Antony. This is Dalila: 
Yet hear me Samson; not that I endeavour 
To lessen or extenuate my offence, 
But that on th’other side if it be weigh’d 
By it self, with aggravations not surcharg’d, 
Or else with just allowance counterpois’d 
I may, if possible, thy pardon find 
The easier towards me, or thy hatred less. 
fone, a First, granting, as I do, it was a weakness 
¢ In me, but incident to all our sex, 





tonis h- Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 
ression Of secrets, then with like infirmity 
nce we To publish them, both common female faults: 
lificant Was it not weakness also to make known 
For importunity, that is for naught, 
Wherein consisted all thy strength and safety? 

= And now Cleopatra: 
iceit in 

aa * How shall I plead my cause when you, my Judge, 
— Already have condemn’d me? Shall I bring 
| The Love you bore me for my Advocate? 
1ey re- That now is turn’d against me, that destroys me; 
nper of For love, once past, is, at the best forgotten; 
ere we But oftner sours to hate: *twill please my Lord 
: atin. To ruine me, and therefore I'll be guilty. 
a But, could I once have thought it would have pleas’d you, 
> direct That you would pry, with narrow searching eyes 
phras- Into my faults, severe to my destruction, 
- them, And watching all advantages with care 
he lan- That serve to make me wretched? Speak, my Lord, 
: they For I end here. Though I deserve this usage 
. : Was it like you to give it? 
nce be- 
1e may That is as complicated a passage as Dryden ever wrote; yet 


dition, how lucid, how flexible it is compared with Milton’s. How 
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comely it is, and how reviving, to the spirits of weak men long 
oppressed with the strain of following Milton! It reveals more, 
however, than the evident fact that Milton’s style was not suit- 
able for the drama: it shows that Milton in his poetry was 
trying to do something quite different from what Dryden 
aimed at. 

The difference in approach, in aim, in method, could be seen 
perhaps more clearly in poems, again of like kind, written when 
each poet was comparatively young, if we could find thein: we 
have indeed two funerary poems which it is extremely useful to 
compare, but Dryden was further advanced when he wrote his 
To the Memory of Mr. Oldham, than Milton was when he 
wrote his Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester. Yet, it is 
as well to take Milton when he was still under the Shake- 
spearean and Spenserian influences, traces of which it is harder 
to find in his later work, for this earlier stage shows certain 
aspects of his poetry which, though always there, became ob- 
scured. I will take only four lines from Milton, though they 
form part of a long sentence: 

But the fair blossom hangs the head 
Sideways as on a dying bed, 


And those Pearls of dew she wears, 
Prove to be presaging tears... . 


They make us think at once of the sort of verse later to be 
written by his friend and associate Marvell, not merely because 
of the inevitable reminder of the Horatian Ode, with its 


But bow'd his comely Head, 
Down as upon a Bed. 


but because of the general feeling of the verse, which you get 
too from the Fawn, or almost any poem of Marvell’s, a feeling 
of graciousness, a sense of grace, you might almost say. It is 
not rare in the early Milton, in Arcades, for instance, the fore- 
shadow of Comus, in some ways so markedly Shakespearean. 
Milton here is relying upon mellifluousness, and sensual and 
verbal association: he is creating atmosphere. Now take Dry- 
den on Oldham, justly famous as a thing perfect in its kind: 

Farewell, too little and too lately known, 

Whom I began to think and call my own: 


For sure our Souls were near alli’d, and thine 
Cast in the same poetick mold with mine. 
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One common Note on either Lyre did strike, 

And Knaves and Fools we both abhorr’d alike. 

To the same goal did both our Studies drive: 

The last set out the soonest did arrive. 

Thus Nisus fell upon the slippery place, 

Whilst his young Friend perform’d and won the Race. 
O early ripe! to thy abundant Store 

What could advancing Age have added more? 

It might (what Nature never gives the Young) 
Have taught the Numbers of thy Native Tongue. 
But Satire needs not those, and Wit will shine 
Through the harsh Cadence of a rugged Line. 

A noble Error, and but seldom made, 

When Poets are by too much force betray’d. 

Thy gen’rous Fruits, though gather’d ere their prime, 
Still shew’d a Quickness; and maturing Time 

But mellows what we write to the dull Sweets of Rhyme. 
Once more, hail and farewell! Farewell thou young, 
But ah! too short, Marcellus of our Tongue! 

Thy Brows with Ivy and with Laurels bound; 

But Fate and gloomy night encompass thee around. 


That is almost dry in tone: it is a mass of clichés, of well-worn 
literary allusions: it owes nothing to verbal, as opposed to 
intellectual, association. It relies for its effect entirely on the 
thing stated, and the sincerity with which it is stated: no more 
emotion is to be aroused than the occasion calls for. Statement 
and balance, not atmosphere, are the things upon which Dry- 
den is intent to build his poetry—and ‘ numbers,’ of which more 
immediately. 

Seeking still for likenesses, which will again lead to a differ- 
ence, we find that Milton and Dryden both thought they had a 
mission. Milton’s sense of a mission was, one might almost say, 
innate; Dryden’s was self-imposed. Dryden’s, moreover, was 
impersonal: his business was, not so much to be a great poet 
himself, but to reform our numbers, our prosody, and indeed 
our language. Milton’s duty, on the other hand, was to write a 
great poem, a task that might in itself be impersonal, but 
which, as he saw it, involved making himself into a great poet ; 
and this meant first building up in himself the pattern of a 
great and good man. He felt himself dedicated. This was, of 
course, a part of that intense egotism, which served him in such 
very good stead. I need not here resort to the relevant pas- 
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sages, nor laboriously reveal how Lycidas is not a lament upon 
Edward King but a poem about John Milton: yet it is signifi- 
cant that Milton nearly always, directly or indirectly speaks 
about himself, whereas Dryden very rarely does so: here and 
there in a prologue or epilogue, or in a preface, and once in 
Religio Laict, but that is nearly all. These things are well 
known; but I would like to draw from them a deduction which 
though fairly easy to draw may possibly be suggestive, and has 
not, I think, been developed to any extent in discussing the two 
poets. It is that Milton, in a sense, was incapable of treating 
an abstract idea and turning it into great poetry: no idea 
could set the poetic faculties at work within him unless it was 
one that affected him profoundly as an individual. There are 
bad lines in Paradise Lost where he talks of war, or again where 
he discusses the digestive processes of the angels, where they 
Tasting concoct, digest, assimilate, 
And corporeal to incorporeal turn. 

For Milton it was certainly true that emotion had to be the 
material for thought: Dryden could appropriate a thought 
direct. 

Such statements are dangerously vague, and are best clari- 
fied, though not, I fear, substantiated, by illustration. Let me 
take passages where each treats of the same thing, namely the 
conception of God as light. I cannot here, of course, go into the 
fascinating question of Milton’s religious beliefs, his Mortalist 
heresies, his cabbalistic leanings; but the conception of God as 
light is not confined to esoteric sects, and it was shared to some 
extent by Dryden. Milton, because of his blindness, however, 
had occasion to know, to feel as deeply as a human being can 
feel, what a divine thing light is. Two passages stand out: 
Samson’s opening soliloquy, and the invocation to light in Para- 
dise Lost. Samson, you will remember, is fairly explicit as to 
light being God, at least as to light being that part of God that 
is in the soul. “O first created Beam,” is how he addresses 
God, followed by 


and thou great Word 
Let there be light, and light was over all. 


He goes on: 


Since light so necessary is to life, 
And almost life itself, if it be true 
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That light is in the Soul, 
She all in every part. ... 


In Paradise Lost (Book 3) we get, as you know, the clearest 
exposition. 

Hail holy light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born, 

Or of th’ Eternal Coeternal beam 

May I express the unblam’d? since God is light, 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from Eternitie, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 


None of that is verbiage, nor mere poetic imagery. Whenever 
Milton touches upon light he is profoundly moved: he knows 
that God is light, for his own experience has taught him so. 
Dryden, by what cross-current of thought in seventeenth-cen- 
tury philosophy it might be worth while to explore, also believes 
that God is light, so dazzlingly that man can never see him. 
In The Hind and the Panther he declares 


Thy throne is darkness in th’ abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 


He was indeed, fond of “ the abyss of light,” and we have it 
again in that strange religious play, Tyrannick Love, where 
Damilcar, a half-spirit, addresses Amariel, St. Catherine’s 
guardian angel: 

Mercy, bright Spirit, I already feel 

The piercing edge of thy immortal steel: 

Thou Prince of day, from Elements Art free; 
And I all body when compar’d to thee. 

Thou tread’st th’Abyss of light! 

And where it streams with open eyes canst go: 
We wander in the Fields of Air below: 
Changelings and Fooles of Heav’n; and thence shut out, 
Wildly we roam in discontent about: 
Gross-heavy-fed, next man in ignorance and sin, 
And spotted all without; and dusky all within. 
Without thy Sword I perish by thy sight, 

I reel, I stagger, and am drunk with light. 


That is a fine glowing passage, in the best Dryden manner: 
the idea does not remain cold; but it is, we are conscious, the 
exposition of an intellectual idea; it is not felt in the bones as 
Milton felt it. But then, and here is another consequence of 
Milton’s egotism and Dryden’s impersonality, whereas Milton 
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believed by direct experience, through faith, Dryden thought 
that such knowledge was beyond human grasp, and had to be 
accepted on faith. Milton, his grapplings witness it, was in- 
eradicably Protestant; Dryden, through a simpler acceptance, 
was compelled ultimately to become Catholic. I must not be 
thought to be commenting on the respective characters of the 
Churches: I am, emphatically, not saying that Catholicism is 
simpler than Protestantism: all I am endeavouring to do is to 
comment on the position of two particular men. 

But in the result, for Milton, as a Protestant, everything had 
to pass the test of thought, had to be born of emotion strong 
enough to give birth to thought. For reason with him is the 
divine attribute in man, though indeed it is a humanly ratio- 
cinative faculty, and not intuitive as it is in the angels. Again 
and again he insists on reason. Thus Michael tells Adam, that 
since the original lapse 

true Libertie 
Is lost, which always with right Reason dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being: 
Reason in man obscur’d, or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart Passions catch the Government 


From Reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man till then free: 


Again, speaking of wedded love: 
love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath his seat 
In Reason, 


and again, it is “founded in Reason.” Reason, then, is the 
highest faculty in man: it is to that which, in the end, Milton 
always appeals. Dryden, on the other hand, was dubious of 
reason: he shared the scepticism which proved such fertile soil 
for the Roman Catholic proselytisers, a scepticism which ran 
through the century, perhaps as part of the New Learning, but 
to some extent, certainly, through the reading of the Apologie 
de Raimond Sebond, an influence patent from the very begin- 
ning of the century in Shakespeare, to the very end of it; in 
Halifax. Take the opening lines of Religio Laici, where Dryden 
belittles reason and aggrandises faith: 


Dim, as the borrow’d beams of Moon and Stars 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring Travellers 
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Is Reason to the Soul: And as on high 

Those rowling Fires discover but the Sky 

Not light us here; so Reason’s glimmering Ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtfull way, 

But guide us upward to a better Day, 

And as those nightly Tapers disappear 

When Day’s bright Lord ascends our Hemisphere; 
So pale grows Reason at Religions sight; 

So dyes, and so dissolves in Supernatural Light. 


More than once we find Dryden asking “ How can finite meas- 
ure infinite?” The question would have shocked Milton, for 
whom reason was part of the universal light which was God. 
Dryden, on the other hand, once he was securely converted, 
was full of scorn for “ private reason.” 

Yet it is more than a little curious to find that, on any point 
of real difficulty, Milton, while exalting reason, is careful never 
to appeal to it; and that Dryden, always sceptical of what the 
mind can do, is the greatest ratiocinative poet in the language. 
It is true that he argues on orthodox lines: he has merged his 
private reason into that of the Church. There is indeed a mov- 
ing note in one of his rare personal references, this in The Hind 
and the Panther, where he deplores his early upbringing as an 
Independent, his toying with Hobbism and Cartesianism: 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires, 
My manhood, long misled by wandring fires, 
Follow’d false lights; and when their glimps was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 


Such was I, such by nature still I am, 
Be thine the glory and be mine the shame. 


He meant it. Now that Whig historians have had their day it 
is no longer wildly eccentric to suppose that Dryden’s conver- 
sion does no damage to his integrity—to believe that he was 
genuine. 

Take, however, the two poets touching on what is, I suppose, 
the hardest of all theological puzzles, the question of freedom 
of will as compatible with divine foreknowledge and omnipo- 
tence. Milton, the champion of reason, frankly abandons the 
struggle. In Book 2 of Paradise Lost we read of the fallen 
angels: 


Others apart sat on a Hill retir’d 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
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Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandring mazes lost, 


a position in which the private judgment will always find itself 
in discussing that knotty point. In Book 5, Adam raises the 
difficult question: he asks Raphael: 
But say, 

What meant that caution joind, if ye be found 

Obedient? can wee want obedience then 

To him, or possibly his love desert 

Who formd us from the dust, and plac’d us here 

Full to the utmost measure of what bliss 

Human desires can seek or apprehend? 


And the Angel, evading the point, replies: 


Son of Heav’n and Earth, 
Attend; That thou art happie, owe to God 
That thou continu’st such, owe to thy self, 
That is, to thy obedience, 


and when he goes on to say that free will is necessary to virtue, 
without exactly explaining how, all Adam can do is to accept 
the statement with “ brief gratitude ” as Verrall puts it, and at 
once tactfully go on to ask for the story of the fall of the angels. 

But in Act 4 of Dryden’s The State of Innocence, Adam is 
full of argument : 


Freedome of will, of all good things is best; 
But can it be by finite man possest ? 


he asks; and Raphael and Gabriel have a hard time in explain- 
ing matters to him. Raphael does not help him much: 


Heav’n by foreknowing what will surely be, 
Does only, first, effects in causes see; 
And finds, but does not make necessity. 


and so on: still Adam says, 


I can but choose what he has first design’d 
For he before that choice, my will confin’d: 


at which Gabriel gets angry: 


Such impious fancies, where they entrance gain, [he scolds] 
Make Heav’n, all pure, thy crimes to preordain. 


whereupon Adam hastily and humbly apologises : 
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Far, far from me be banish’d such a thought: 
I argue only to be better taught. 


Nevertheless all the teaching of the archangels leaves him pro- 
foundly dissatisfied : 
Hard state of life! Since Heav’n fore-knows my will, 
Why am [I not ty’d up from doing ill? 
Why am I trusted with my self at large 
When he’s more able to sustain the charge? 
Since angels fell, whose strength was more than mine, 
*Twould show more grace my frailty to confine. 
Foreknowing the success, to leave me free, 
Excuses him, and yet supports not me. 


So the argument, we see, has led nowhere: but then Dryden, 
sceptical of thought, never supposed that it would. Milton’s 
argument also leads nowhere, but he glozes this over, for we 
are to suppose that reason can explain the universe. And if at 
the end of the play, Dryden accepts the Resurrection and Para- 
dise, and does not attempt to explain their necessity in the 
scheme of things, that may be attributable to lack of space. 
There is one more subject on which both the poets touched 

to some extent, Milton in his early days, Dryden with increas- 
ing power as he grew older, and that is music, or rather har- 
mony. Music is that which best represents harmony, and—the 
idea is of course the Platonic one—it was through harmony, 
proportion, that the world was created; it is through harmony 
that the world is kept together. It was music, to use the more 
specific word, that brought order out of chaos; it was certain 
jarring notes that brought about the imperfections of this 
world, but at the judgment day all will emerge into a new and 
better harmony. Milton, however, only uses this idea as an 
illustration: music, for him, was not the essential fact of the 
creation—for light was that—but only an agreeable accompani- 
ment. He expresses this idea in the hymn portion of On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity : 

Such Musick (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator Great 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balanc’t world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel keep. 
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Again, in At a Solemn Musick, harmony is the accompaniment, 
or a result: music is creation’s hymn of praise, “ That undis- 
turbed Song of pure content,” a song which everything sung, 
As once we did, till disproportion’d sin 
Jarr’d against natures chime, and with harsh din 


Broke the fair musick that all creatures made 
To their great Lord... . 


With Dryden, however, one gets the impression that it is the 
vibration of the music itself that brings about the proportion; 
and it is an idea that he does not treat lightly: he grasped it, 
made it part of himself with that remarkable capacity he had 
for making intellectual ideas his own: it has been said that he 
treats it with awe. The clearest exposition of the idea is in the 
Grand Chorus of the Song for St. Cecilia’s Day: it is also the 
motif of Alexander’s Feast, but it will suffice to quote the 
Grand Chorus: 


As from the Pow’r of Sacred Lays 
The Spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s Praise 
To all the bless’d above; 

So, when the last and dreadful Hour 

This crumbling Pageant shall devour, 

The truMPEtT shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Musick shall untune the Sky. 


It is time, you will think, that I should begin to draw to- 
gether the somewhat divagating threads of what, I must insist 
again, are only preliminaries to investigation. This was to have 
been a comparison and contrast in poetic ideas and poetic 
method: the ideas, we see, are largely comparable; it is the 
method that must be contrasted. But as often happens, as per- 
haps almost inevitably must happen the moment we carry 
criticism beyond esthetic rules, beyond, that is to say, dubious 
abstractions which are in reality no more than signposts; the 
moment we begin to examine poems from the point of view of 
the ideas they embody or express, unless we confine ourselves to 
a consideration of values we are bound to come to questions of 
personality or character. But we are not, in discussing poetry, 
interested mainly in such things, at least not as an end: our 
object is to relate them to the poetry. From the study of poems 
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we come to the poets; from the poets we proceed to discuss 
poetry itself. Not, I hasten to add, in the hope of clearing up 
those high insoluble problems which are meat and drink to 
wsthetic philosophers, but with the prospect of being able to 
make useful discriminations within poetry, so as not to confuse 
our judgment of various kinds. 

We have in Milton and Dryden two markedly different types 
of poet: yet they grew from much the same poetic soil, they 
were affected by much the same influences, they lived in tu- 
multuous times such as cannot fail to leave their mark on those 
who live through them. Both hankered after writing an epic, 
though only one did so, unless we consider Absalom and Achi- 
tophel a minor epic; both were religious poets—for it is time 
to suggest that Dryden’s religious works may outlast his others. 
Milton was a state official, Dryden took a hand in politics; and 
moreover they had a number of ideas in common which they 
used for poetic material. They might have written alike; on 
any extreme modern theory of literature, they should have 
written alike: That they did not may serve to illustrate the 
limitations of such fashionable doctrines. 

But they wrote differently; and it was not a question of 
capacity, because they were both supreme masters of diction. 
But then one was sublimely egotistic, radically Protestant, 
touched only by what affected his personal life: the other was 
detached, Catholic by tendency, apprehending the world 
through his mind. Milton could only successfully use as ma- 
terial, in either prose or poetry, such things as had seared his 
emotions, could, in fact, to exaggerate, only be autobiographi- 
cal. Dryden was not interested in his emotions, and he used 
best the material he had grasped by means of the intellect: he 
could, to exaggerate again, be anything but autobiographical. 
So it was essential for Milton to forge an idiom of his own, 
which others, naturally, would try to use at their peril: it was 
equally essential to Dryden to hammer out an idiom for uni- 
versal use: he reformed our numbers; “ he found the language 
brick, and left it marble.” 

To discuss which of them is the greater poet is invidious: 
the answer will depend upon what you expect of poetry, 
though few, I think, will deny the crown to Milton, who, how- 
ever, did much damage to the language, while Dryden con- 
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ferred upon it benefits which are, speaking strictly, inestimable. 
In that respect, his method is the better. But Milton’s purely 
personal idiom has one great advantage: his poems are, much 
more than Dryden’s, independent objects, complete experiences 
in themselves: Dryden’s, for all their lovely limpidity, as often 
as not demanded outside reference. Milton paid the price of 
his glories by being sometimes outrageously distorted and an- 
fractuous: Dryden paid for his masterly statement, for his 
finality, by needing external support. Milton’s method goes 
deeper, Dryden’s is more comprehensive. Whether we think 
Milton or Dryden has the better method will depend on what 
we want poetry to do for us: they stand, each of them, at or 
near the pinnacle of his own particular kind, Milton as a 
warning, Dryden as a dangerous model. 


Oxford, England 
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